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Founded 1873 by Sienei B. Brown 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity will open June 1, 1920, and will 
continue twelve wecks. An exceptional 
opportunity is offered the teacher or pros- 
pective teacher to combine the summer 
vacation with study at a most reasonable ex- 
pense. During the summer session there will 
be beginning, intermediate and advanced 
courses offered in the following departments: 


Preparatory, High School, Arts and 
Sciences, Education, Home Economics, 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, 
ommerce, Engineering, Chemistry, 
and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 
The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $2000 for the 


term of twelve weeks; board $48.00 for the term, and 
rooms $10.00 to $15.00 for the term. 


Bulletin giving complete information concerning 
courses, etc., will be mailed free. Address 


HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President 


Valparaiso, Indiana 





LET THESE HELP YOU 


“MANUAL ARTS TABLETS” 


By Mary H. Montreta 
A series of Tablets covering the work of Primary grades. Outline drawings, 
cover designs and vocabulary, for work in cutting, coloring, booklet making, 
sentence building, etc. Size 9x12. Price, 25 cents each. By mail, 30 cents. 


“STICK PRINTING’ SUPPLIES 


Are your children learning Design and Color by “Stick Printing’? As 
easy and delightful as play. We carry a complete line of sticks, pads, dye. 
Box No, | containing 6 sticks, 3 color caps in cardboard box, postpaid, 15 cents. 


Send for Special Circular 


Cream Manila 
Gray Manila 





‘“PRANG DRAWING PAPERS” 
“A Prang aan to Meet Every Need” 
Black Cross Section 
Bogus Drawing Paper 
White Water Color Prang “Ricene” Tracing Paper 
Gray Cross Section “Enginex” Papers 
White Cross Section Product “Prismo” Papers 
Cream Cross Section “Construction” Papers 
(Sample Books of these Papers sent Free to Teachers) 
PRIMARY ASSORTMENT 
Contains 20 sheets Cream Manila, 5 sheets ) ony Manila, 1 sheet Bogus, 
6 sheets Assorted Colored Construction Papers. Price, per package, 15 cents. 
‘WEAVING MATS” 
A book of twenty printed matsand strips for paper weaving. Per book, 25 cents. 
“PINE NEEDLES” 
Long-Leaf Pine Needles for Weaving Work. Per pound. 70 cents. 


” 
‘“‘PERMODELLO 
The Permanent Modeling Clay —- Works Like Magic 
\ new Modeling Clay that sets and becomes hard as stone without firing. 
Opens up new problems in Primary ‘Hand Work, jewelry work, bead work, for 
all grades. Send for illustrated Circular. Pound can, postpaid, 75 cents, 
‘“*MODELIT”’ 
This is an indestructible Wax Modeling Clay that always stays soft. Post- 


paid, per pound, 65 cents. 


REED AND RAFFIA 


Send for Descriptive Circular of Sizes and Prices 


THE PRANC COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO 30 Irving Place, NEW YORK 














WASHINGTON AND 
LINCOLN BIRTHDAYS 


em B4030. Wt creer yenrire Day Entertainments.’’ The most popular 
book of entertainment material for Washington’s Birthday. Criginal sclected 
dialogues anid exercises “pl iys, songs, drills, pantomimes, tableaux, and recita- 
tions for all grades. 35 cents, postpaid. 


No. B3628. ‘‘Lincoln a Entertainments.” The best and most com- 
plete book of entertainments for tvis occasion. Original and selected readings 
and recitations, plays, dialogues, drills, pantomimes, and tableaux for all grades. 
33 cents, postpaid 


No. B3518. ‘‘All the Holidays.’’ A complete book of entertainment mate- 
rial for all the holidays o the school year. Recitations: dialogues and exercises. 
35 cents, postpaid. 


No. B40726. ‘*Special Day School Exercises.’ New and original enter- 


tuinments for puyils of all grades for special day exercises. 25 cents, postpaid, 
Art Lithograph Portraits - ize 22 x 28. Soft in color and perfect in 
feature, Handsomel lithographe | ia black on heavy white art paper with 
cream border. Usually retail at $1.0) —our price 45 cents each. Order by 


No. B1106 and state whict 1 you want — W ndiiogion or Lincoln. 


Write us for special prices on Picture Frames. 
We have a special propositon that will interest you. 


Seni for free Send for this 
samples anl FREE cafalogue 
prites on our No. 191. 
complete line of Department P 


Diplomas 


A. 
FLANAGAN 
COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


A. 
FLANAGAN 
COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 

































YOU CAN HELP! 


“Your interest and support have been essential 
to the successful placing of Goll Medal Crayons 
upon the market since they were introduced some 
years ago. We appreciate your goocwill, and 
will continne to put forth effort to justify your 
confidence. 

During the past few months unusual conditions 
both in labor and material have made it difficult 
for us to keep dealers fully supplied. May weask 
yo. as frinJs and customers to place your orders 
with dealers for an advance supply so that we can 
anticipate the dealers’ requirements. If you will 
do this you will be assured of better servic...” 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 
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OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school yard and every school 
Love of country no less than duty demands this show 
Next to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


room in the land. 
of the colors. 


Teachers — every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations 
fighting for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76. 


You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, 
through the help of your scholars, secure the flag and portraits needed for decora- 
We are the originators of this plan and have already given away over 
Read these offers: 


tion. 


50,000 American flags to schools. Get yours at once. 


Get YOUR FLAG 


, x and the Fags of our Allies 





State DEPARTMENT OF PusLtic INSTRUCTION 
or INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916 
To whom it may concern. 

I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of 
Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that I 
personally know the members of this firm and can say 
in positive terms that they are reliable and responsible. 
Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schools 
is a very excellent one. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Cnas. A. GREATHOUSE, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 














OFFER NO. 1 


We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, 
and James Whitcomb Riley. They are 
beauties. Your pupils easily will sell 
them for 10 cents each. Return the 
$5.00 to us and we will send a beautiful 
silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy 
quality, mounted on staff with gilded 
ornament FREE. 


OFFER NO. 3 


To proudly place next to the Stars 
and Stripes you will want a set of our 
Allies’ Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted 
on stafis with ornaments. There are 
five of. them, American, French, Eng- 
lish, Belgian, and Italian. New history 
is being made so fast every day that it 
is hard to keep pace with events of 
tremendous importance. As battles are 
fought and won it will help you show the 
colors of the nations whoare fighting that 
freedom shall not perish from the earth. 
These flags of the Allies are beautiful for 
inside ornamentation. We will send them 
for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents 
each — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome silk 
flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Belgian, and 
Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches 
and mounted on staffs with ornaments. 
You will be glad to use these beautiful 
flags anywhere. They are rich enough 
to grace any well appointed home no 
less than the school room. They re- 
call. the glories won by Joffre, Haig, 
Pershing, and the brave boys on the battle 
fronts of the Marne and along the Belgian 
front. You will want the tri-color of 
glorious France which stood firm against 
the selfish cruelties of imperialism and 
saved the civilization of the world. You 
will want the flag of Britannia’s fleet 
which has kept the German Navy bottled 
up. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 
cents each we will send the lot — FREE. 








OFFER NO. 2 


We willsend a high-grade standard U.S. flag 5 ft.x8 ft. fast colors. 
are sewed and the stars embroidered on both sides. This 
weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out. 
practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 


The stripes 
flag will stand the 
This is the flag for all 
} a Rally round it as you sing 
For the sale of 50 buttons at 10c each — FREE. 





OFFER NO. 5 


Americans to-day are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
“Oil Process’’ paintings of these great Americans. They are wonder pictures 
showing the artists’ touch found in the original, the brush marks, rich colorings, 
and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and beautiful 
as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. These portraits are 
13 x 16 inches in a 1% inch gilded frame. F or the sale of 35 buttons you may 
choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and for the sale of 75 
buttons we will send all three pictures — FREE. 


- OFFER NO. 6 


This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only, but for every pencil from the 
smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead and 
saves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. 
For the sale of 25 buttons at 10 cents, we will send 
you the Pencil Sharpener — FREE. 

Twenty years ago we began this plan of giving flags 
to Schools FREE. We are the oldest company of the 
kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfed cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 
107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Gentlemen: — Send me post paid Flag, Washington, Lincoln 
or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons (cross out the kind you don’t want). ‘As 
soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send me, all charges 





(State the number of offer you accept) 
Sign your name and address in full: 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write 
for our special offer showing how they easily can make considerable extra 


Mail Order Flag Co., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
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CoppERHEAD 


Founded on the play of the same name With LION EL BARRYMORE 





by Augustus Thomas, from a 





Adapted and directed 











stury by Frederick Landis 


wNEW YOR 


by 
Charles Maigne 
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Gueiensuentl j a | 
Resolution ("i 


7” BE it resolved that it is 
the sense of the Joint 
Committee on Education 
of the United States 
Senate and House of 
Representatives that the 
motion picture industry of 
the United States be re- 
guested to do all within 
its power to upbuild and 
strengthen the spirit of 
Americanism within our 
people.”” jhe Yoin Committes om Eas, 
cation ofthe U.S. Senate and 

House of Representatives 
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HE future of America lies in the hearts 
of the young. 


%The way their ideas are formed about 


our country is one of the biggest things in 
their education. 


The screen has never given a finer example 
of its power to instil love of country into 
young hearts than this stirring Paramount 
Artcraft Picture, ‘““The Copperhead,” which 
had just been made when the above Resolu- 
tion was passed. 


All you have taught about history, good 
government and good citizenship will be 
illuminated by the exploits of Milt Shanks. 


Milt Shanks loved his country well enough 
not only to risk dying for it, but to live for 
it,, living for it through all kinds of odium, 
eating his heart out in secret, not able to 
tell wife, child or friend. 


What was it the President asked Milt 
to do? 














See ““The Copperhead” and you will find 


out. 


And in the finding out your pupils will 
realize that the strongest waters of patriotism 
run deep and silent. 


“The Copperhead” is full of stirring, mili- 
tary action and excitement. 


You will enjoy it every bit as much as the 
young folk. 


Verify the date it is coming to your theatre 
and arrange for the whole school to go. 


- 


Demonstrate to exhibitors of motion pictures 
that they really have your co-operation when 
they show better Motion Pictures. 
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Every teacher who cares for beautifal-pictures-inher school- 
room should read ALL of ihis advertisement 


Schoolroom Decoration Months — 
January and February 


We are calling these two months “Schoolroom Deco- 
ration Months.” Look about -your schoolroom and see 
if it does not need some new pictures. 


Childhood is the most impressionable period in life. 
Your pupils will never forget many of the beautiful pic- 
tures on the schoolroom walls —if such pictures are 
there—but will carry them as a beautiful memory 
throughout life. 


It is well worth the cost to surround childhood with 
beauty. It is one of the privileges and duties of the 
public schools. 


IS YOUR SCHOOLROOM DOING IT? 


For $1.00 each in lots of two or more, or for $1.25 for a single picture, we furnish really beautiful pictures in 
a great variety of subjects. Each picture is on paper 22 x 28 inches, and most of the pictures themselves are about 
14x 17inches. The price of these large pictures will be advanced later. ORDER NOW! 





Song of the Lark Breton 


Among the choicest subjects are: 


Sir Galahad, by Watts Song of the Lark, by Breton “Can’t You Talk?” by Holmes 

The Mill, by Ruysdael The Angelus, by Millet A Helping Hand, by Renouf 

The Shepherdess, by Lerolle Christ and the Doctors, by Hofmann  Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare’s Home, 
The Gleaners, by Millet The Lake, by Corot _.. England (Unusually beautiful) 
Spring, by Corot Saved, by Landseer Sistine Madonna, by Raphael 


Baby Stuart, by Van Dyck 


If you are not acquainted with these fifteen subjects, | present a beautiful framed picture to the school. You 
for 30 cents we will send you these 15 pictures in the may find several parents or other citizens who will be 
5% x 8 size, and from these you can select the ones glad to do this. The donor’s name may be attached 
you like best in the 22 x 28 size. Wewill send youa to the picture by a card or a plate. You may be sur- 
list of more than 150 subjects, 22 x 28, for a stamp. prised to see how many friends of the school will gladly 

H Rai he M each present a framed picture. 
ow te Kates the Meney Send to us for the pictures and have them framed in 

If allowed, let the pupils bring money, perhaps no your home town or city. 
more than ten cents each in any case. But Do It Now, and let the pupils have the pictures 

Perhaps a better way is to ask citizens if they will to enjoy for several months in this school year. 


We Sell 10 of These Choice Pictures, at 95 Cents Each, for $9.50 
Think of Buying Really Beautiful Pictures for Framing at $1.00 Each, in lots of two or more! 


You may want a very few portraits, as Washington, Lincoln, President Wilson, Longfellow. These cost 
$1.25 each for any number. 


- 
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George Washington 


‘ha Perry Pictures 


Our NEW 1920 CATALOGUE is read 
64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations, 54 pic 
tures about 2x24 each, a Ten Cent pictur 
on paper 9x12, a colored bird picture, etc. 


[Please do not send for the Catalogue without 
enclosing the 15 cents, in coin or Stamps.] 





Order Pictures for February Birthdays 
NOW! Don’t wait. 

Washington — Lincoln — Lengfellow — 
Lowell—Dickens. 20 pictures of these 
5 men, their homes, etc., for 40 Cents. 
Size 54%x8. No two alike. Or 30 smaller 
pictures, 3x34, for 30 cents. 

One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 30 or more. 

Two Cent Size. 5%x8. For 15 or more. 

Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


In the 10x12 size, send for the above five, 
except Dickens (not published in that size) 





and for President Wilson. The 5 for 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box1, Malden, Massachusetts 
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in consonance with the recommendations of Committee 


TEXTS THAT ARE NEW PRIMARY EDUCATION 


NVESTMENT 


Published Monthly, September to June inclusive 


Entered at Post-office, Boston, as Second-class matter 

FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS Subscriptions, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 25 cents. Canada 

By J. A. Bexell. $ .68. The first volume of Lippin- postage, 25 cents per year; foreign postage, 40 cents per year 

cott’s thrift text series —of vital interest and instruc- Copyright, 1920, by Prusary Epucation ComMpANy 

tion to pupils of the grammar grades and junior high BOSTON - - - - - - « 850 Bromrretp Srreer 

schools. CHICAGO - - - - 2457-2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
é NEW YORK - - - - - = = 18 E, 17TH STREET 
AMERICAN LEADERS (Books I and II) SAN FRANCISCO - - - - - 717 MARKET STREET 

By Walter Lefferts. $ .92each. History story texts, CANADA - - - McCretranp & Goopcuitp, Toronto 

describing the lives of some 40 national leaders, written AUSTRALIA - _ EpvucaTionaL SuppLy Co., MELBOURNE 





of Eight of the American Historical Association. 


WATERBOYS AND THEIR COUSINS 


These are 


nature reader, for grades four and five. 

















Partial List of Contents in This Issue 


what make POPULAR EDUCATOR i 


By Charles Dickens Lewis. $.60. A new and different An INVESTMENT, not an EXPENSE 


February Issue, 1920 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta Austin BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ”” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 42 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 48 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 40 cents. . 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 





For Grade |: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 52 cents 
BOY BLUE AND' HIS FRIENDS, 60 cents 


For Grade 11: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 60 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918), 70 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 60 cents 


For Grade ||: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 60c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 70c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 67 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS (1919), 68 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 80. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








When Overwork 
Pulls You Down 


and the nervous system has been reduced below 
normal, a teaspoonful of 













Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is a pleasant, refreshing and invigor- 
ating tonic. The phosphates vital to health, taken in this 
pleasant and easily assimilated form, assist to repair 
the waste which the nervous system has suffered. New 
vitality is created; force, energy and health promoted. 
Non-alcoholic, and free from habit-forming drugs. 


Sold by Draggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 











SIX NEW BOOKS 


For Primary Schools 


Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the 
First Four Grades (75c) 


By Alhambra G. Deming. 128 pages. Cloth. The book contains all together 
72 games and endeavors to correct in an interesting way the common everyday 
errors of spoken English. There is no primary teacher who would not benefit 
her class by the use of this book. ; 





Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (75c) 


By Laurs R. Smith. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves the seat 

problem for the primary teacher. It presents simple and definite in- 
structions for carrying out a great variety of interesting educative exercises, 
with over 300 helpful illustrations. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (75c) 


By Ada Van Stone Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. 125 pages. Cloth 
Illustrated. Contains 5S number games designed to create an active interest 
in number and to make the child skillful in applyi it directly and naturally 
through the “‘make-believe” element and the 1 of friendly contest. 


Nonsen$Se Rymes and Animal Stories (50c) 


By Alhambra G. Deming. 65 pages. Cloth. 36 illustrations in black and color. 
For language teaching in the primary grades. The attempt here has been to 
incorporate the commonly misused expressions into a form which shall so one 
to children that they will voluntarily give much repetition to the correct form 


Animal-Land Children (55c) 


By Margaret Flora. 128 pages. Cloth. With over 50 illustrations and frontis- 
piece in colors. The author, with rare tact, portrays the various characteristics 
Zz these wild-folk children in a way to teach little human folks some valuable 
le ssons. 


Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (55c) 


By Jeu C. Sindelar. 128 pages. Cloth. With 40 illustrations in black and 
color. fascinating story for children, dealing with a subject which is of prime 
interest at the present moment, namely, the teaching of the habit of saving. 
Intended for reading in the second and third grades. 


Our 1920 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies 


is now ready! A complete standard teachers’ guide book. Many new things 
have been added. Mailed free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY-CARDY C0., s:2 w. Ranaoiph st. CHICAGO 





“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 














What a Supervisor of Music 
Wrote in Her Report on the 


Hollis Dann Music Course 


“The Hollis Dann Course appeals to me for the following reasons : 


“1 The just balance between the ‘song method’ and the 
‘reading method.’ 


“2 The proper development of the upper tones of the child’s 
voice. 


“3 All material, both in t':c Manual and in the readers, 
encourages and promotes good tone production. There are no 
words which are unworthy or which injure or prevent good tone 
production. 


“4 The attractiveness of the songs, their musicianly and 
artistic quality, and their appeal to children. The thoughts and 
words are perfectly in accord with the spirit of song. 


“5 ‘The really wonderful way in which the rhythmic accents 
of the poetry coincide with the musical accents. I have not 
found this important feature in any other series. 


“6 The systematic development of sight-reading, eaf-traihing 
and song interpretation. é, 





“7 The presentation of all the necessary musical theory in 
connection with the lessons. 


“8 The necessary. aid to the grade teacher in preparation of 
the lesson.” 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


















VoLtumE XXVIII 


Primary Education 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


FEBRUARY 1920 


NuMBER 2 


The Blaming Habit 


Jessie Althaus 


Primary Teacher, Franklin School, Muscatine, Iowa 


you justified in it? Might not some one have 
the same criticism regarding your work? What 
shall we do about it? 

After the High School has blamed the grammar grades 
for deficiencies in certain lines; after the higher grades 
have loaded deficiencies on the lower grades, and so on 
down to the first grade teacher, who, if there is no kinder- 
garten, has put all shortcomings on the parents and home; 
what have we done to remedy the evil? The fact that 
the above criticism is often justly given makes the 
thoughtful, efficient teacher stop and consider whether 
each child knows just what he is required to know 
for her grade; though we as teachers are not respon- 
sible for what the child brings to. us. mentally, we 
are responsible for the developing of what he brings 
and for what he has when he leaves us. Just imagine 
the result if each teacher from the kindergarten and first 
grades up, knew absolutely that each child had compre- 
hended and mastered, to the best of his ability, the lessons 
of each and every day. Ifthe teacher were an efficient one 
she would remember that to-day certain ones were not well 
grounded in the new subject taught'and would make conditions 
such that those pupils would again have a chance to see 
the same subject in a new guise. This may sound hard, 
but it is practical, and no teacher has any right to deprive 
any child of his right to know certain things as part of 
his work, neither has she any right to send pupils unpre- 
pared to another teacher, who must then be burdened 
‘with the work of the grade below when she needs all her 
time for her own grade. 

Think what it would mean to have each child, accord- 
ing to his own ability, rooted and grounded in what he 
has been taught. The teacher ought to hold each child 
responsible on every occasion for what he has been taught; 
€. g., after the use of the comma has been thoroughly 
taught, ‘everything written’ by the pupil should use the 
comma, otherwise it is wrong for the teacher to accept 
it. Concert work, too often not wisely used, is a good 
‘way to hide ignorance of a subject. Who does not remem- 
ber his own experiences? How glad we were, when not 
prepared, to have every one in the class “yell” out the 
answer. My, what a relief! How afraid we were that 
we might hear our own name! No teacher can be sure 
that every child knows the table of sevens if day after 
day the work is given in concert. eee 

Again a teacher may be sure that something is very 
radically wrong with herself and methods when the greater 
part of a class fails to grasp the point and the recitation 
falls flat; too many times teachers do not take time to 
plan their work, they trust to luck. Have you ever known 


1D: you ever have it, the blaming habit? Are 


a teacher to sit at a desk, book open in front of her, 
asking question after question from the book? Have 
you ever known teachers to not even have an aim for 
any one lesson of theday? On the other hand, have you 
not known teachers who spent time on preparation and 
were ready to assign certain topics in certain books for 
a pupil or pupils to look up and report? No teacher 
can be thinking about her clothes, social engagements, 
or debts and be doing justice to each pupil, for as sure as 
she does, the unprepared pupils will slip through to-day’s 
work; neither can these pupils secure by a quick review 
what was missed, and so these pupils go on with 
that one thing a weak link in the chain. A certain 
child got to the eighth grade, where the teacher soon 
discovered him trying to subtract by beginning at the 
left. The seventh grade teacher too was aware of this 
deficiency. Why was he allowed to get as far as the eighth 
grade with that wrong method? What shall we say about 
such a condition? Does it not seem probable that some 
where —it may be down in the second grade where 
this child learned subtraction without “borrowing” — 
though he had the answers correct on paper handed in, 
or even at the blackboard, he did not know the process? 
Who knows if this child had been taught the value of 
units, tens and hundreds, etc? Had this been made 
definite and plain he would never have tried to take thou- 
sands from hundreds and so on. But you ask, “How 
can a teacher know all these things about every child?” 
Had ecch teacher felt that she was responsible for what 
each child has when he leaves her, this boy would 
never, never have reached the eighth grade with such 
results. Here is little John, who did not have as good 
a start in life either physically or mentally, as William. 
Shall more time be put upon William because he eagerl 

absorbs what is taught and makes it part of himse 

than upon little John? If the fact is true that the test 
of a teacher’s ability is not in teaching bright children, 
because they will learn in spite of a teacher, then we see 
that little John needs all he can get. Shall it be taken 
for granted that those new words presented to-day sank 
as deeply into John’s mind as William’s and never an 
opportunity made to see just how much is part of John? 
These opportunities are golden for the good teacher, for 
to-morrow she says, “We will make a garden (Children 
in circle) and plant some flowers” (words on paper). 
Different children pick as many flowers as they know: 
then comes John’s turn, who only picks up two words 
which he knows. To-morrow John must be given a chance 
to review these two words he knows and also learn a new 
one. To-day Bernice does not know bed because she does 
not know the sound of “‘b.” The wise teacher immediately 
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associates bed and “b”’ with Bernice and stores this away 
till the next phonics lesson; where the thought.of the 
story concerning the bed is recalled and the word bed 
put on the board, the sound of “b” is given in other words 
by other pupils, and so on, until finally Bernice-finds “b” 
. on the chart and can pronounce ever so many words 
with “b.” The next day the consonant “b” appears 
upon the board among the other review sounds. Now, 
was all that worth while? 

To-day the “B” class go to the board to count to one 
hundred. Edward turns his four the wrong way: while 
the others continue their work the wise teacher helps 
Edward to make his fours right and by so doing she saved 
the child and future teacher both much trouble. Was 
it worth while? Another child makes “m” with only 
two “overs” at the board; what a small matter for 
the teacher to guide the hand to make three “overs.”’ 
It took a little time, but how much trouble it saved! It 
only took a minute to whisper to dirty little Joe that 
to-morrow he might surprise you by having clean hands 
and face and so help sister while Mother is sick. Here 
is James, who has come from another school as an “A”’ 
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class pupil, but cannot sound with the A class; of 
course he is pleased to think he can come to the B 
class phonics too — and thus be doing two classes in one 
day; think of. it! ie 

Many, many illystrations eam be given to prove that 
if in a room of over. fifty pupils the teacher can, in. this 
practical way, associate the needs and lacks and good 
points of each child in her mind she will be causing the 
pupils to really and truly know. What a wonderful thing 
it is to see the child when he awakens to a realization 
that he has power within himself to progress. 

If each teacher knew her own work as well as that of 
the grades above and below, she could use that of the 
grade below as a fount of stored away supply from which 
she could draw at any needed time and use the work of 
the grade above as a beacon, and children would not 
have to suffer from indiscreet remarks from their 
teachers. 

Let us remember that schools are for the children 
and that it is a wonderful and yet a sacred privilege to 
train these little souls who will soon be men and women, 
better, let us daily pray, than we ourselves. 


Our Little Citizens 


Etta V. Leighton 
Civic Secretary, National Security League 
(Book rights reserved) 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past — Holmes 


After years of exhortation, the schools and the public 
are awake to their joint responsibility in child . body- 
building. They have gotten down to definite procedure, 
to rules of health and standards of well being, and planned 
diet lists. We have got to do the same. thing in civics — 
we must definitely plan for character building. We have 
talked a long time about it; now it is time to do something. 

In this day of destruction, this day of wild talk about 
overthrow, this day of unrest in which our children are 
growing up, we must, by “precept on precept,” show that 
the only permanent helpful change is through growth, 
development, construction, not through destruction. Our 
dangers exist because men of weak and faulty character are 
easily led astray by wily agitators. We must make building 
character one of our main aims in citizenship teaching. 


Our nation needs a basic loyal following of good citizenship. In 
the mistaken conception that good character will come spontaneously 
as the fruitage of intellectuality and scholarship we have neglected 
the moral training of our people until we witness today the threatened 
disruption of social, industrial and governmental systems, with all 
that goes to make civilization. One or two hours a week of religious 
instruction in church or Sunday school, reaching but a meager per- 
centage of our youth, is wholly inadequate to the character building 
of a nation. The absence of real home life, under strong parental 
care and discipline, in the congested sections of our great cities wholly 


precludes that moral training in the home that characterized the , 


pioneer period. The one opportunity still open is found in our public 
school system, where attendance is compulsory and where all the 
necessary organization and power for moral training exist, awaiting 
one eal direction. — H. O. Rittenhouse, Commander, U. S. N. 
Retir : 


In February we can set the children consciously at 
work, building up their own characters by properly teaching 
Washington and Lincoln. Oh, what a waste, year after 
year, what a mass of irrelevant facts, totally unrelated to 
the child lives are taught, though by selection and relation, 
an actual contact with the spirit of the great leaders can 
be made, so that their lives actively and decisively influence 
the thought of our little citizens! 

Show how Washington and Lincoln, starting at opposite 
ends of the economic scale, both by conscious effort built 





up their strong characters. Be sure to bring in Washing 

tons Rules of Conduct; by citing him, you can inspire your 

Sect rgg to deliberately set themselves to forming good 
its. 


Washington Helps Americanization 


Certain of the rules of conduct apply to present-day 
conditions — be sure the children see the connection. 


Think before you speak; pronounce not imperfectly nor bring out 
your words too hastily but orderly and distinctly. 

When another speaks, be attentive yourself, and disturb not 
the audience. If any hesitate in his words, help him not, nor prompt 
him without being desired; interrupt him not nor answer him unti? 
his speech be ended i 

Undertake not what you cannot perform, but be careful to keep 
your promise. 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of celestial fire- 
called conscience. 


There would be rio wild mis-statements. of facts — no 
howling down of audiences, no breaking of. contracts, and 
no attempts to profit at the expense of our neighbors, if 
these four rules of Washington -were lived up to. 

Building up our homes and our towns is universally 
recognized as civics work — building up our personality is 
equally a civic duty. We;have-no right to let the gates 
of our fence sag off:the hinges, we have no right to a dirty 
yard, equally we have no right to act and appear slovenly. 
We have Clean Up and Paint Up Campaigns for our town;. 
we would do well to have Brace Up Campaigns for our- 
selves. Tell the children that all during February we are 
going to try to be like Lincoln and Washington, careful in. 
our speech, kind, hard working and helpful. Remind them 
that Washington, born in good circumstances, worked hard, 
just as Lincoln did, that he was willing to undertake hard 
and dangerous tasks like his journey to the French Fort, 
that he worked hard on his estate and kept strict accounts 
and was a good business man, and that he shared the 
privations of his soldiers. 


The Secret of Success 


Lincoln, born poorer than anyone we know, won success. 
Washington won success, so did Benjamin Franklin, so do 
thousands every year, and almost every one of them won 
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of the United States, said: 
A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck. 
They know that Ruskin was right when he said: 


If you want knowledge, you must toil for it; if good, you must 
toil for it; and if pleasure, you must toil for it. Pleasure comes 
through toil, and not by self-indulgence and indolence. When one 
gets to love his work his life is a happy one.— Ruskin 


I hear some teacher say, “Does Miss Leighton expect 
us to teach such civics to first and second grade children?” 
The answer is, “Yes.”’ The substance of all of this attempt 
at character building is easily understood even bya child of 
five. Heknowshecan do almost anything he attempts if 
he tries hard enough. Our children are living in an atmo- 
sphere of disgust and whining. Statistics show that hardly 
anyone is working up to his pre-war capacity, and we must, 
through our civics teaching, build up the ideal of the 
American citizen as “‘able, energetic and willing.” 


Child Personality 


Then, too, there is no more favorable time than child- 
hood to begin to build personality. We all know heart- 
rending tales of misunderstood children. Why, then, do we 
not help our children ‘to bring out and develop’ the better 
side of their characters, basing our appeal, not on the 
selfish ground of greater personal attractiveness, but on the 
noble foundation of better citizenship? 

Some one has called February the “high tide of the 
school’s patriotism,” and there is no doubt that the 
recurring of Grand Army Flag Day, celebrated on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, February 12, and Washington Birthday celebra- 
tions have been potent factors in teaching love of country. 

The wise teacher will not let these celebrations become 
hackneyed. Every year she will try to do some library 
reading herself on the lives of these two great shapers of our 
country, and will set the children at work to bring in from 
home papers and magazines articles for the Washington 
and Lincoln File. Most valuable material, especially by 
way of pictures, can often be obtained from magazines. 


Public Appeals to Patriotism 


We learned during fhe war that instead of subtracting 
from our efficiency, community service vitalized all the 
activities of the school. There is every reason now, while 
sedition is rampant, for our attempting to bring our Lincoln 
and Washington celebrations to the notice of as many as 

ssible.. If it is at all feasible, the public should be 
Invited to witness the program. Any ordinary sized school 
can secure enough pictures having to do with the lives of 
Lincoln and Washington to make several interesting window 
exhibits, which store-keepers will be glad to give space to, 
beside the placards inviting the public to attend the school 
observance. Even if you can’t invite the public, school 


» window displays are worth while. 


Invite the G. A. R. 


February 12 is G. A. R. Flag Day, and wherever possible 
veterans of the Civil War and. members of the Women’s 
Relief Corps should be honored guests at the celebration. 
The G. A. R. are fast passing on. They saved the Union 
and their patriotic citizenship in the last fifty years en- 
titles them to respect and is already the accepted model of 
the American Legion. Children taught to respect the old 
soldier are acquiring one virtue of citizenship. 

Elsewhere in this article is suggested the lesson that 
should be impressed on everyone at the close of a Lincoln 
celebration; that is, with everything against him he built 
himself a character and achieved a success that is the 
beacon light of all time. He realized what we must make 


by.work. James A. Garfield, who, born poor, died President : 
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our pupils realize about Lincoln and others who rise in life — 
that they.rise not for themselves alone but{that every step 
they take upwards makes progress possible for others. 


Civic Clubs 
Action is the goal of civics teaching. — Henry Suszullo 


To get action of the best kind keep your clubs — your 
“Civic Guards” — alive. Wisconsin has state-widefor- 
ganization of school clubs and Cincinnati has a system of 
school clubs and citizen co-operation that is of the greatest 
value. The co-operation from outside comes froma 
Committee of Sponsors of the Chamber of Commerce and 
of the Woman’s City Club. Cincinnati’s announcements 
note that “Lessons do not often function in out of school 
life — club activities do.” 

The club president attends the Board of Directors meet- 
ings, and brings back a report of his own school. His 
attendance brings him into contact with club presidents 
from the other schools and helps to promote unity. The 
outings and week-end hikes are features of club life. 4 

They have a paper, The Civic and Vocational; League 
Herald, which is issued on the second Tuesday of each 
month. It is used to disseminate ideas developed within 
the clubs. 

There are over 4000 children in the Civic and Vocational] 
League. The dues are two cents per member. The chil- 
dren are supposed to handle finances of the club by check 
and on the model of large organizations. 


Parliamentary Law Makes for Americanism 


In the regular meetings of the Civic League, the children 
observe order and decorum. They adhere to parliamentary 
procedure. The importance of this is evident in the an- 
nouncement that a large and radical meeting held to vote 
on a matter of the utmost importance, refused even to have 
a chairman or put on record the motion for vote in any 
regular fashion. Of course, there was no real registering 
of opinion in a noisy mob. Most of the decisions of radical 
bodies are merely the say-so of a few vociferous leaders 
and men have been howled down in I. W. W. meeting for 
even suggesting that the leaders should account for funds 
in their hands. It is of the utmost importance that our 
children be trained in the orderly process of learning the 
opinion of a body and the legal way of casting votes to 
register that opinion, if we are to continue to govern by the 
will of the majority expressed in accordance with law. 

The Cincinnati plan brings the child into direct contact 
with opportunities for civic service; he learns that “his co- 
operation is as important as that of the adult.” Anyone 
who has seen the beautiful earnestness with which these 
young citizens work know that they will in the future 
continue to be found on the side of righteousness. 


Valentine Day 


This year Valentine Day will fall on Saturday, but it is 
worth while, if you can possibly spare the time, to devote 
thirty minutes of the last Friday to a Valentine Party. 
Of course, the drawing period has been given up to the 
making of valentines, and we teachers are glad to note the 
almost total disappearance of the so-called “comic” that 
was intended to hurt and wound the recipient. Valentine 
Day can be one of civic value if it teaches “artistic kind- 
ness,” the pretty way of adding to the happiness of our 
neighbors. Largely due to school celebrations, Valentine’s 
day is not now one of lovers’ sentimentality, but more and 
more becomes an excuse for kind and friendly greetings. 
The Valentine Party offers a good excuse for teaching 
manners. 


Cultivate Civic Imagination 


You can have a Postman who, besides his U. S. Mail 
insignia, wears a great red heart on his coat, to distribute 
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the valentines. You can get a little civic information into 
the play by reminding the children of the great increase 
in mail matter Valentine day brings. Some persons will 
not receive any valentine, but others will get several — 
remind them that this will happen in forty-eight states. 
Have them note the cost of purchased valentines — the 
fact that people were paid for designing them and printing 
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ones they make in school have a money cost in paper, 
pencils, paint, and remind them that maybe half the 
children in the United States are making valentines when 
they are. Let them also know that people send flowers or 
books as valentines, so that they can get some idea of the 
commercial results of the day’s observances. This sort of 
teaching cultivates the civic imagination and brings home 





them as well as for selling them. Let them note that the 


Greetings for the Hew Wear! 


The day has come when every teacher in this nation must stand up and be counted. Are you 100 per cent 
American? Are you inculcating the highest principles and the loftiest ideals of American citizenship in your 
pupils? Do you realize the full responsibility that rests on your shoulders for training future American citizens? 
Are you able to give this message of Americanism in such terms that the children understand and carry 
the words home to parents who perhaps are not so thoroughly imbued with the American ideals? 


PF If so, then you are the kind of teacher that we need in our schools to-day. You are the type of person that 
should be crowding the normal schools and teacher training centers. You are the person that should be 
guiding the destiny of young America. If you are slighting this responsibility there is no room for you 
in the schools of our nation, for you are a liability rather than an asset. 


4 Never has there been a more urgent call for high-minded, great-hearted, thoroughly trained, 100 per cent 
American educators to drive home the vital lessons that these times hold. Never has the future of the 
nation been so entirely committed into the hands of the teaching profession. The lessons of patriotism, 
loyalty to the flag and government are the lessons taught to the young. These are the lessons which 


the interdependence of all of us. 





should be carried home to the fathers and mothers. Are you teaching such lessons to-day? 


The new year 1920 must signalize the new service of education. 


The new service of education must 


include training for every individual life activity and every community life expression. 


To this new service of education I call you teachers of America. 


For this service I ask you to make ready. 


As true American citizens accept this responsibility and my faith in the certainty of your achievement. 


Nothing New Under the Sun 


NE of the advantages or disadvantages of a classical 

O scholar is that he is forever reminding us that there 
is little or nothing new under the sun, and that 
situations in human socirety are constantly re- 
creating themselves. How much benefit accrues from 
these reflections is very much a question. Certainly 
teachers and professors cannot derive any too great 
satisfaction from the thought that they belong to a pro- 
fession that from earliest times has not received adequate 
compensation; indeed, such a thought may be entirely 
disappointing, since blasphemers will say that if the world 
has for a thousand years or more been able to secure men 
and women who will teach at absurdly low salaries, it 
is probable that the world can get along in the future 
without worrying too much about the justice or even 
the expediency of proper compensation. Probably, in 
Ian Hay’s phrase, the teacher’s calling will be for many 
years to come “the most responsible, the least advertised, 
the worst paid, and the most richly rewarded profession 
in the world.” ; 
It is also probable that there will always be men in 
public life who see clearly the irony of the situation and 
who make strenuous efforts to improve it. If after all 
the college drives and publicity there are anywhere in 
the United States men who are. still reactionaries on this 
int, I would commend to them the words of King Atha- 
ic to the Senate of the City of Rome written shortly 
before his death, which took place October 2, A. D. 534. 
He begins his letter in a manner familiar to all those who 
have had reason to address Boards of Education, school 
committees, or college trustees: “You who are called 
Fathers should be interested in all that concerns the edu- 
cation of your sons.” He then goes on to say what might 
be repeated to-day in New York or Boston: “We hear 
by certain whisperings that the teachers of eloquence at 
Rome are not receiving their proper reward.” And this 
is followed naturally enough by praise of what the school 
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accomplishes. (The common school is the bulwark of 
American institiutions.) “Other nations have arms, the 
lords of the Romans alone have eloquence.” Accord- 
ingly, the king lays it down that the senate should support 
with its full authority and with generosity the teacher 
of rhetoric and grammar “if he be found suitable for his 
work and obey the decrees of the Prefect of the city.” (Were 
there Bolshevists lying loose about the Forum, discon- 
tented by reason of poor pay? one asks.) Apparently 
in those days not only were teachers poorly compensated 
but they had also sometimes to wait for their pay. And 
so the king with fine insight writes: “The Grammarian 
is a man to whom every hour unemployed is misery and 
it is a shame that such a man should have to await the 
caprice of a public functionary before he gets his pay.” 
But the most interesting parallel follows: we are reminded 
of “train the mind and mind the train” when we read 
further: “If we provide generously salaries for the play- 
actors who minister only to the amusement of the public, 
and take pains to pay these who are not really necessary, 
how much more should we look after those who 
are the moulders of the style and character of our 
youth!” 

Athalaric concludes with the argument, now so familiar, 
that teachers cannot do their work if they have to worry 
too much about their salaries: ‘therefore let them not 
have to try the philosophical problem of thinking about 
their subsistence, but devote themselves with all their 
might to the teaching of liberal arts.” 

This whole letter of Athalaric, grandson of Theodoric 
the Great, from which these extracts are taken, is well 
worth the study of those who are advocating more pay 
for teachers; and we are grateful to Cassiodorus for pre- 
serving it for us. For if the grandson of a Goth could 
write so intelligently, have we a right to pride ourselves 
too much on our distance from the dark night of Gothic 
ignorance, if the same problems still confront us and if 
we are no less stupid in their solution? — Kenneth C. M. 
Sills in The Review, Dec. 27, 1919 
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Projects in Primary Grades II 


Concrete Project Work in First 
and Second Grades 


HOW IT STIMULATED READING 


Mary B. Pratt 
State Normal! School, Worcester, Mass. 


HAT education is actually broadening out and 
beginning to work along natural lines is felt and 
admitted by all educators, but is acted upon by 
only a few as yet.. Many of us are still reading 

books, thinking abstract thoughts, going to meetings to 
discuss the progressive procedures, and yet not really 
doing anything to make our own schoolroom a place where 
children may be natural and free; where there may be 
found a whole-hearted soul activity, and where labor — 
in work or play — is being made worth while. There is 
too wide a gap even to-day between theory and practice 
in our educational syste s. Why are we afraid to let go? 

In many cases it is the fault of the superintendent. 
He is holding back his group of open-minded, enthusiastic 
teachers. He is bound by tradition. 

In other cases the fault lies wholly with the teacher. 
She is afraid to do anything radically different in her room, 
The thought of freedom sends a chill to her soul. She 
wonders how an undesirable reaction on the part of the 
children could be controlled. 

That these fears are normal and somewhat desirable, 
the really thoughtful person must admit. While we are 
endeavoring to bring about radical changes in the schools, 
we must be careful not to swing too far on the other side, 
and to defeat our end, which is to produce citizens fitted 
to live in a democracy. A freedom that is not purposeful, 
that is not using the best in the child toward something 
constructive, that is not consistent with good physical 
and mental hygiene, and that is not developing the right 
sort of social standards in the individual child, is not the 
type of freedom that we must appreciate, achieve and maintain 
in our school systems. 

But at all events, let us experiment and get somewhere 
through our successes and our failures. The scientific 
approach is the approach in the working out and in the 
settling of these modern educational problems. 

A good deal is being said to-day about the PRoyecT METHOD 
as being a method through which we can develop the child 
along the lines stated in the preceding paragraphs. While 
this method is not new, it has recently become revitalized 
and is playing an important part in our theoretical dis- 
cussions and in some of our practice. For some time the 
best teachers have been using it in geography, history and 
other upper grade subjects. In these grades 
are for the most part abstract. In the progressive kinder- 
gartens the projects are working along concrete lines 
because little children must handle and use all sorts of 
concrete material as a means of expression. 

Our psychology tells us that the first and second grade 
children are on the same plane of development as the 
kindergarten child. This being so, they should have similar 
treatment in school. If the projects of the kindergarten 
emphasize the use of concrete materials toward a purposeful 
and social end, then the first grade child should also have 
an ny. to use such materials toward the same end. 
In either case the education will of necessity be connected 
with some phase of everyday life. 

This photograph shows a project worked out by the 
first and second grades. It represents a farm. The chil- 
dren were about two weeks making what is evident in the 
picture. They worked before school, at récess, on rainy 
days, at home and several times during school hours. 


the projects . 


The |stimulus came from reading and dramatizing the 
“Little Red Hen.” The farm began with a very small 
barn and a yard 12 x 12 inches. It grew through an in- 
creasing knowledge of what a farm should be, what materials 
were needed to improve the first efforts, and how each 
child should co-operate to make it a success. 


Three regular class lessons only were given for specific 
needs. One lesson on wheelbarrows with construction 
paper, one on pigs, and another on barrels. The last two 
were made of clay. In these lessons the best results were 
chosen for the farm. Everything else was made freely 
by, an individual child or by a group organized by the 
children themselves. Changes were continually made as 
observation and judgement developed through the growth 
of the project. Occasionally advice was asked for and 
given, but adult domination was not tolerated. 

The working out of this farm project by concrete material 
gave the children a good social training. It taught the 
leaders what good leadership must be, and it developed 
leadership in four children who had hitherto been passive 
followers. Little lessons in thrift and sanitation were 
incidentally derived. Several worth-while discussions. 
about industry came up, and the children’s questions were 
answered in so far as their understanding would permit 
It also served as a basis for Jamguage lessons. Arithmetic 
continually came into play through the need of counting, 
measuring and proportion. 

Finally phonics and reading came out of a clear sky one 
day, and a series of lessons developed naturally, adding a 
new interest to first grade reading. 

It is practically the See and Say method, using, however, 
the objects in their very own projects instead of pictures 
in books. 

The sound 4 was given as written on the board. The 
children went to the farm and found objects beginning with 
that sound: apples, animals. This was continued each 
day until words beginning with all the consonant sounds 
were listed. 


a l 
apples lamb 
animals ladder 

b m 
box milk 
barn mother 
barrel mat 
brother man 
basket 
bed n 
boy nurse 

c ?P 
cat pig 
cow pen 
cart 

sh 

d : sheep 
door 
dog $ 
donkey stall 

sand 

f sister 
father sticks 
farmer stones 
flag 
fence t 

turkey 
g table 
girl ; train 
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h w 
hen wagon 
horse wheel 
house | wheelbarrow 


Then the children asked to read stories with these words, 
and short sentences were written on the board: 


“The pigs are in the pen.” 

“There are some animals in the farmyard.” 
“The mother and children are in the house.”’ 
“A flag is in the house garden.” 

“The farmer made barrels for the apples.” 
“The train was made by Donald,” etc. 


The second grade has suggested making a reading book 
for the first grade from this. It will be another project 
— directly out of the first, and will have the greatest 
value. 

The materials at the disposal of the children for this 
work were: blocks, boards, sticks, paper, scissors, weaving 
materials, clay, paste, thumb tacks, toy animals, milk 
bottle tops, pn buttons, boxes, clips, paper doll patterns, 
and as large a place on the floor as they needed. As our 
desks are movable we could easily meet the demand for 
floor space. 

The interest which the children had in this project was 
keen, intense, vital. All the discussing and contriving and 
doing came out of their souls, and when they themselves 
discovered that a reading lesson could be made from it, 
the desire to read better than they had been reading from 
their books was quickened. 

To quote from “The Play Way,” by H. Caldwell Cook: 
“Interest must be the starting point in all we do, or we 
shall not do well. It is ‘what matters,’ the one thing 
needful. Once there, you have only to do as interest bids. 
The operation of interest is Play.” 

Let us see to it that we understand the interests of 
children more intelligently and that we make interest a 
center of correlation in all our teaching. 


A Project in Carpentering 
Allie K. Higgins 


(Book rights reserved) 


E have no tools and no wood, but we built a 
bird-house. 


My class of second grade pupils is made up 

largely of boys. They have taken a real interest 

in the study of birds and their methods of building their 
nests in the vines and trees in our school-yard. 

When discussing with them the use and pleasure that 
birds are to us, the question arose — how can we show the 
birds that we love them? 

Various ways were mentioned. To make them a house 
to live in, was one way suggested. 

But we have no tools and no wood. Who can think of 
a way we can do it? 

Various ones offered to bring a tool and some nails from 
home. One brought a large wooden box for a work bench. 
Several boys went with me to two of the department stores 
to ask for wooden wrapping boards, which were very kindly 
given us. It looked nowas if we had overcome our great- 
est difficulties. 

We next discussed our plan, and decided we would build 
a one-story apartment house to accommodate four families. 

The color was to be brown with white trimmings. The 
location was to be near our grade tree and in sight of our 
window. The only rent we charged was that the tenants 
sing us pretty songs while we worked. Then came a 
discussion of what we should name our apartment house. 
The names of various apartment houses in our city were 
mentioned; in this way the children noticed that many of 
them are named for well-known people. They were told 
of one that was named “The Wilson,” from our President, 
the leading man of our country. What do we call the 
leading man in our public school system?” was asked. 
One little boy answered, “Our Superintendent.” Two of 
them were very proud t» say they knew his name. Sw they 
were asked how they would like to name the bird house 
in honor of our superintendent, and the vote in favor was 
unanimous. So “The Chandler” was the name given it. 

With our plans now made we were ready to begin work. 
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I made a paper model the exact size."{.The size of each 
part was drawn on the board, the children doing the 
measuring. These were drawn on the wrapping boards by 
the teacher, the children doing the sawing. I also had to 
assist them in nailing the parts together. Sand-papering 
the rough edges and the entire post furnished work to many 
of them. Others assisted in digging the hole for the post, 
and still others did the painting. When the house was 
completed, climbing nasturtiums were planted around the 
post to add to the appearance and to furnish the birds with 
some seeds later on to eat. 


This project gave the entire class pleasure and new 
experiences. Lessons in other subjects grew out of it. 
Perhaps its greatest value has been the part it has played 
in reforming a very troublesome boy. He was the leader 
in getting materials together and did the best work, and 
the fact that he could do something well has seemed to 
arouse his interest in other subjects, and so far I see a 
decided improvement in his work and behavior, which I 
trust and believe will carry over. 





Spelling Project for Grade II 
Lucile Hazard 


The teacher prints forty spelling words upon the board. 
The children hunt for these words in discarded Second 
Readers. Each child cuts out the words he finds and 
mounts them upon a card. He cuts out a picture and 
places it at the top. The children take these cards home 
and write the words. They are asked to cut words from 
old newspapers and bring them to school. The children 
print these words with the rubber stamp set at school. 























A Patriotic Project 


FEBRUARY’S GREAT MEN 
Bess Dixon 


EBRUARY brings the birthdays of Edison,!Lincoln, 
Washington and Longfellow. Thus we have rich 
material for history and literature. Why not 
correlate with handwork? The children will de- 

light in making booklets for February’s great men. Let 
us tell you about our booklets. 

We chose light brown paper, 93 x 12}, and folded this 
for our booklet cover. Out of dark brown paper we cut 
the title of our booklet and pasted it on the cover in this 
way: 

FEBRUARY’S 
GREAT 


MEN 


(The large letters were one inch high and the small ones 
were one-half inch high.) 

We then folded three sheets of manila paper, 9 x 12, 
for the pages of our booklet. Two “dead heads” made the 
booklet secure. Many of the pictures used in makin, the 
booklet can be purchased from the Perry Pictures Company. 
Now we shall tell you about the arrangement of this mate- 
rial in our booklet. 


After learning all we could about Edison’s contributions 
to the world, we dedicated page three of our booklet to 
him. At the top of the page the children wrote “Feb. 11.” 
Below this was pasted a picture of Edison and under the 
picture was written the word “inventor.”” Then came a 
picture of the Edison machine. 

Next came the study of Lincoln. Page five was Lincoln’s 
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page. The material on that page was arranged in this 
order: 


February 12 
Lincoln’s picture 
The word “president”’ 
A picture of the birthplace of Lincoln 
A picture of Lincoln studying his lessons before the 
fireplace 


Page seven was Washington’s page. On this page 
appeared: 


February 22 
A picture of Washington 
The word “president” 
A picture of Mount Vernon 
A picture of Washington as Commander-in-chief 
of the American Army 
A picture of Washington crossing the Delaware 


When page nine was finished it contained this material: 


February 27 
A picture of Longfellow 
The word “poet” 
A picture of Longfellow’s home 


On account of the scarcity of materials and in order to 
promote the thrift idea, one booklet can be made by the 
entire room. How eagerly the children will search for 
pictures belonging on the different pages! They may be 
able to find other pictures than those found in our booklets 
and their collection will contribute much to ideas being 
worked out. But how shall we manage the written work 
on each page? 

Here is a chance for motivation. The words on each 
page, as it is worked out, can be written by every member 
of the class and put up for inspection. The child whose 
work is accurate and neat will be chosen by the children 
to transfer his or her writing into the booklet. Writing is 
motivated. 

Thus a good booklet can be made, a booklet representing 
the combined efforts of the children. Material can be con- 
served and money saved without spoiling the enthusiasm 
of the pupils. In fact, it may stimulate enthusiasm as each 
pupil vies with the other in contributing something worth 
while to the class booklet. The teacher can contribute 








also, as she will be able to find many valuable pictures im 
the educational journals. When the teacher becomes a 
contributor, the value of the work is increased in the child’s 
estimation. 

There is another method of dealing with the topic, 
February’s Great Men. Perhaps the children would like 
to make posters portraying some phase of the study of each 
of these men. Some of these posters have already been 
shown in Primary EpucatTion. The Washington and 
Longfellow posters are on page 95 of the February, 1917, 
journal and the Edison poster is on page 97 of the 
February, 1918, journal. 

The children who were in the second grade last year 
preferred to show Lincoln as a wood-chopper and the 
poster portrays their ideas of him as such. They wished 
to have Abraham Lincoln’s name and the date of his birth- 
day in writing, so the words'were cut out in one piece and 
are free hand work. 


.. 


Words of Abraham Lincoln 


(An Exercise for Twelve Children) 


First Child Let us recall to mind this day some of the 
many immortal words uttered by Abraham Lincoln. 
These words in their tenderness, sympathy and beautiful 
simplicity reveal the heart of Abraham Lincoln. 

Second Child “A government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

Third Child Let us renew our trust in God and go 
forward without fear, and with manly hearts.” 

Fourth Child Those who deny freedom to others deserve 
it not for themselves.” 

Fifth Child, Let us remember the words uttered by 
President Lincoln in response to a clergyman who ventured 
to say in his presence that he hoped “the Lord was on our 
side.” “I am not at all concerned about that,” ‘replied 
Mr. Lincoln, “for I know the Lord is always on the side of 
the right. But it is my constant anxiety and prayer that 
I and this nation should be on the Lord’s side.” 

Sixth Child “Let us at all times remember that all 
American citizens are brothers of a common country and 
should dwell together in bonds of fraternal feeling.” 

Seventh Child “Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us, to the end, dare to do eur 
duty, as we understand it.” 

Ninth Child “Stand fast to the Union and the eld flag.” 

(Continued on page 125) 
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English in the Grades VI 


Rea McCain 


Letter Writing 
When It Should Begin 


Writing may serve two purposes: it may record thoughts 
or it. may convey them to others. For most of us the first 
is negligible. Here and there may be found a diary, 
treasured but never shown. Most of us write little for 
our own amusement. All of us write more or less often to 
friends. The little child tries hard to speak because he 
wants another to understand. Letter writing (or speaking 
to another by marks) should begin as soon as the necessary 
marks can be formed. Letter writing of a sort should find 
a place in the first grade. 


Why Placed Here 


The reason for this is two-fold. If the child sees an 
immediate use for his scrawls he will try.the harder to do 
his best. Again, if he has written letters from the first they 
will seem a natural occupation. The man who writes but 
seldom feels it an arduous struggle. That must be an 
important event which is worth putting in a yearly letter. 
We want our children to write easily, which cannot be 
without frequency; we want them to, write interestingly, 
which cannot be if they are handicapped by the use of an 
unfamiliar medium. Frequency again. 


Possibilities in First Grade . 


The mechanical difficulty in writing makes it La 
‘for small children to write long or freely. It is, therefore, 
« better that occasions be chosen for which short messages 
are suitable and where the same wording may be used by 
Si 

Suitable Occasions 

Christmas and Valentine Day suggest themselves as most 
‘siltable. Thanksgiving Day programs could be used as 
‘a chance to write invitations were it not that the children 
need a little more time in school before“beginning upon 
this work. 


Method of Procedure 


Since the sentence is the unit in reading, we are not 
asking too much of the children when we expect them to 
grasp the idea expressed in any one of the following letters. 


An Invitation 
Dear Mamma 


Santa is coming to school Friday. Won’t you come? 
k E: HELEN 
Dear Mamma ii 
I shall have a Christmas party at schoo] Friday.” Please come 
James 
A Greeting 
Dear Grandpa 
I wish you and Grandma a Mercy Christmas. 
Mary 
Dear M cther 
I wish you a Merry Christmas. 
MARION 
To Santa Claus 
Dear Santa Claus 
Come to our house Christmas. I want a doll. 
RUTH 
Dear Santa 
Lucy is sick. Won’t you bring her a doll? 
Berry 


To a Sick Friend 


wae fry | 
' ag you were too sick to write, I asked him to bring you 
. 

BrEtry 





Acknowledgment 
Dear Sania Claus 


Thank you for the Christmas present. I like it very much. 


Joun 


The form taken is the simplest possible, yet it embraces 
all the essentials of a letter. It shows to whom and by 
whom it is written and it conveys a message. Convenience 
and fashion dictate some additional frills. but they are 
unnecessary to the thought. It is better these little folks 
should understand the purpose of letter writing than that 
they-should master the latest fad in the placing of date or 
address. 

The chosen letter is placed upon the board and is first 
a reading lesson. Then it is carefully copied, with no 
change except in the signature and in the toy for which 
Santa is asked. Any teacher can take the time to give 
the individual help needed for these slight variations. 

Don’t mourn that the letter is so short. The characters 


~ setawled by the children will fill a page far larger than the 


note paper used by their elders. 

One important point about these letters is that each has 
a definite purpose. The invitations are to be delivered 
and, we hope, accepted. The greetings can be sent. 
The thought for a sick friend, as well as the acknowledg- 
ment of a gift, cannot begin too early. 


Valentines 


The valentines adorned with hearts or drawings need 
some short message. They are much simpler than the 
Christmas letter. “Be my Valentine,’ “To my Valen- 
tine,” or ‘I love you,” will be quite satisfactory to the 
mother or to the little friend to whom it may happen to be 
sent. Sometimes rather startling results are obtained. 
One little boy was working on his at home. He wanted 
“poetry,” by which he meant two lines, for he saw those 
in the store windows had more ambitious messages than 
the form given them at school. His brother in the second 
grade undertook to help him. The valentine they proudly 
produced had on it: 


To my beloved 
In whom I am well pleased. 


For the Second Grade 

The next year needs no addition to form or substance. 
The child should now do independently what he did the 
first year under rigid direction. He knows he should begin: 





Dear 


and places this part corerctly. He asks for what he 
pleases and needs less aid in his words. The first year’s 
work gives an idea of what is to be done, the next year 
brings the power to do it easily. 


Additions to Form and Content 


The first and second years combine naturally. So do 
the third and fourth. The emphasis, as always, should 
fall upon the thought, but a slight elaboration in form is 
desirable. The intricacies of the placing of address and 
date in various kinds of letters should not be mentioned. 
Some one arrangement should be chosen which can be 
employed in all writing which is attempted by the children. 


522 N. Main St. 
Bowling Green, O. 
March 21, 1917 


This form placed at the left, perfectly even and employing 
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the least possible punctuation, is accepted on good authority, 
and is probably as satisfactory as any of the half dozen 
which might be adopted. 

The conclusion offers a slightly more difficult problem. 
“Your little friend” is frequently chosen. It is suitable 
for children, but “ Your friend” from an older person hints 
at illeracy. “Yours truly”. is fit for nothing but business 
letters and is now being discarded by some firms. “Sin- 
cerely yours” is unobjectionable in almost any case. The 
child of ability may be encouraged to select different 
endings as he reads various letters, but for a stock phrase, 
“Sincerely yours” is perhaps the best. 


The Model 


The advice that the child select endings from the letters 
he reads suggest that he be given some as models. The 
use of models in any kind of writing was for a time violently 
opposed. The reason for this objection is not very clear. 
The child learns to speak by imitation. The French child 
mimics the adult Frenchman, the Russian child, the adult 
Russian. All of the untaught activities of life are acquired 
through imitation. If we’re made that way why .not do 
what we can with this power? 


Kind of Model 


The real evil has been in the choice of letters shown. 
Business letters, brief communications, always. Small 
wonder that the man of little general culture usually begins 
“Your letter received.” 

Show the child a well written letter. This by Helen 
Keller might be taken. 


Sovts Boston, Mass., March 1, 1890 

Dear St. Nicholas 

It gives me ot aia to send you my signature because I want 
the boys and girls Who read St. Nicholas to know how blind children 
write. I suppose some of them wonder how we keep the lines so 
straight, so I will try to tell them how it is done. We have a grooved 
board which we put between the pages when we wish to write. These 
grooves are the same as lines and when we have pressed the paper 
into them with the blunt end of our pencil it is very easy to keep the 
words even. The small letters are made in the grooves while the long 
ones extend above and below them. We guide the pencil with the 
right hand and feel with the finger of the left hand to see that we 
shape and space the letters correctly. It is very difficult at first to 
form them correctly, but if we keep on trying it gradually becomes 
easier, and after a great deal of practice we can write to our friends. 
Then we are very, very happy. Some time they may visit a school 
for the blind. If they do I am sure they will wish to see the pupils 


write. 
Your little friend, 
Heten KELLER 


Go over this with the children. What is she telling in 
the first sentence? Why she wrote. What is the next 
sentence? What is she writing about? What comes next? 
The things she used. What does the next division explain? 
How she used those materials. When she has told all 
about what she used and how she did it, what does she 
tell us? What happens after awhile? 

These questions are rough and incomplete, but they 
suggest the method by which the child can be led to analyze 
the content. Put a hasty outline on the board. 


Why written 
About what 
Material used 
Manner of using 
Result 


Then put away the letter. If books or mimeographed 
copies are obtainable it is well to have used this for a 
reading lesson; if not, the teacher must have read the 
letter to the children. 

Discuss what school activities might furnish material 
for a similar letter. One class wanted to explain how they 
kept the rows in the garden straight. How they laced 
their booklets together would serve equally well. 
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Contrast Helen Keller’s letter with the following, which 
is taken from a child’s story book: 


My dear Clyde 

Would you like to come and visit us? You would have a fine time. 
I could take you riding on my sled made of walrus bones. My dogs 
go very fast over the sparkling snow. Our house is an odd looking 
mound of stone. It has two openings in it, a door and a window. 
I know things are different in your country. Will you write me a 
letter and tell me how you live? Come and see me. 

’ ‘Your Alaska friend, 
JouN 


ALASKA 


The purpose of this letter is to give information about 
Alaska. It is excellent in that it gives a feeling of actuality 
to read about the country in so personal a form as a letter. 
The execution is faulty. The letter is a made one. No 
boy would say, “Our house is an odd-looking mound of 
stone.” If he had lived there all his life he would think 
the structure the natural form for a house to take. He 
would not say, “It has two openings in it, a door and a 
window;” he would write “I hear your house has ever so 
many doors and windows. Why do you leave so many 
holes in it?” 

I quote this letter to emphasize the preliminary steps 
which are necessary before children attempt to write 
descriptions. The expository form is easier. The child 
has gone through the process himself. It is probable that 
the difficulties he has encountered have impressed them- 
selves deeply enough to make their telling fairly simple. 
In composition books Exposition follows Description. 
This certainly should not be the order with little children 
if the difficulty of the operations determine the placing. 

Description is difficult because to the child (as to the 
adult) the unusual is the conspicuous, and the child’s 
experience is so limited that it is impossible for him to 
estimate rightly the important familiar and the unimportant 
novel. hie 

Only after the most careful analysis in the class should 
description be attempted. 

We want opportunities for the writing of real letters 
which are actually sent. Here is one which Ann Mary 
Livingstone wrote to Hans Christian Andersen: 


Una Cottace, Hamiiton, Scor.anp, Ist Jan., 1869 
Dear Hans Andersen 
I do like your fairy tales so much that I would like to go and see 
you, but I cannot do that, so I thought I would write to you. When 
papa comes from Africa, I will ask him to take me to see you. My 
favorite stories in one book are, “The Goloshes of Fertune,” “The 
Snow Queen,” and some others. My papa’s name is Dr. Livingstone. 
I will say good-bye to you and a Happy New Year. I am your 
affectionate little friend, 
Ann Mary LIvincsTonz 


Why cannot our pupils write to the author of a favorite 
book or a popular tale in St. Nicholas. Let the best be 
sent (they'll surely try for the honor) and, if no answer 
is requested or expected, there can certainly be no objection 
on the score of good taste, 

There is still another type of letter: 


March 26, 1911 
re a — 
ear Sir: Eleven weeks and two days ago I heard you did 
know I was living. I am. I live in the Yourkburg Female Orphan 
Asylum, and have been living here for nine years and four months 
and almost a week. If you had known I was living all these years 
and had not made yourself acquainted with me, I would not now write 
to you, but I heard, by accident, you did not know I had been born, 
so I am writing to tell you I was. It ed in Natchez, Miss. 
I know that much, but little more except my father was an actor. 
I worship his memory. My mother was named Mary Alden, and you 
are her brother. If you would like to know more, and will write and 
ask me, I think you will jearn something of interest. Not about me 
but there are other people in this world. F 
Respectfully, 
Mary Cary 


This brings in the hint of a story. It is, of course, a 
manufactured letter, written as part of a story, but we 
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can use it with our children to suggest that we all like 
“something doing.” This reminds me of a bit of psychol- 
ogy. No, it isnot froma text-book. It isin a story, where 
the cleverest bits of psychology are found. 

One of the first tasks in composition assigned to Rebecca 
was the writing of a letter. She suggested that: 


F A letter from Rebecca Randall to her sister Hannah at Sunnybrook 
Farm, or to her aunt Jane at the brick house, Riverboro, is so dull and 
stupid, if it is a real letter; but if I could make believe I was a different 
girl altogether, and write to somebody who woula be sure to under- 
stand everything I said, I could make it nicer.” i 

“Very well; I think that’s a delightful plan,” said Miss Maxwell, 
“and whom will you suppose yourself to be?” "aS 

“TI like heiresses very much,” replied Rebecca contemplatively. 
“Of course I never saw one, but interesting things are always happening 
to heiresses, especially to the golden-haired kind. My heiress wouldn’t 
be vain and haughty like the wicked sisters in Cinderella; she would 
be noble and generous. She would give up a grand schoo! in Boston 
because she wanted to come out here where her father lived when he 
was a boy long before he made his fortune. The father is dead now, 
and she has a guardian, the best and kindest man in the world; he 
is rather old, of course, and sometimes very quiet and grave, but 
sometimes, when he is happy, he is full of fun, and then Evelyn is not 
afraid of him.” 


Let the children have this freedom which Rebecca 
wishes. ‘Suppose you are a little boy or girl in a certain 
favorite story. Write a letter telling what happened at 
some definite time and place.” Pr ines results are almost 
uniformly . In higher grades some amusing com- 
positions gy BER ag A composition class had for the 
first assignment the writing of a letter to refuse a position 
which had been offered for the fall. The following day 
they were told to date the next letter six months later 
and explain to a friend why they wished they had taken 
the position which they had refused. One girl, who had 
declined a position as teacher, giving as the reason that 
she was to be married that summer, was much embarrassed 
by the sequel. 


Consciousness of Power 

The freedom from all self-consciousness which results 
from imagining one’s self another gives an independence 
which should impart life and animation to the letter. 
Say to the pupil, “This is interesting.” The lesson has 
been assigned solely to make the chance for this remark. 
So long as all his letters are dull the child does not feel any 
particular shame at his failure. It’s the nature of the 
beast. What’s the use of bothering when letters are just 
naturally dry reading? But when once a letter has been 
interesting, he knows the medium of expression has not 
been at fault. He can do well, therefore he should be 
blamed for failure. 


The Final Aim 

To produce satisfactory bits of fiction is not enough. 
If any part of the English course is practical this should 
be. Read to the entire class some letter which they will 
enjoy. ‘Did anything happen to you which you thought 
about when you heard this?” “What is it?” Never 
was there a class from which some response could not be 
elicited: ‘There should be plenty of active class discussion. 

Our writers tend to collect at literary centers because 
there is a quickening effect in the contact with cther minds. 
Even if the letter has aroused no memories in the child 
his classmates’ experiences will. In some of them he may 
have had a part. 


Various Aspects of Letter Writing 

There is a formal side to the work, there are a few matters 
of usage to be learned and practiced, but the real end and 
aim of the matter is to train in selection and expression 
of the personal data, thoughts, or experiences, which may 
be interesting to others. 
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A Hygiene Lesson 


Florence A. Howell 


A LESSON IN OBSERVATION IN]GRADEIA 


Hygienic Condition of Room 
Ventilation 

Use of available light 
Cleanliness of room 
Cleanliness of pupils 
Posture of pupils 

a At seats 

b While reciting 


Or Whe 


Aim 
To awaken in the child the beauty of life and to create 
the desire to attain a healthy body and mind. 


Purpose ; 

To have children feel the reverence of life,“so that: each 
child will value life at the highest, and learn_how, te have 
a healthy body. 


Procedure 


Tell the story, “The Chestnut Boys,” Helen Louise 
Towne, in “In the Child’s World,” page 50. 


Recite 
Memory gem, “The Little Plant,” Kate L. Brown. 


In the heart oi a seed 


Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear litle plant 
Lay fast asleep. 


“Wake!” said the sunshine, 
“And creep to the light.” 
“Wake!” said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright. 


The little plant heard, 
And rose to see 

What the wondeiful 
Outside world might be. 


Use of Material — Plant 


Q. What did this little plant come from? 

Ams. Seed. (Have a number of seeds and nuts, se 
that all children will know a seed.) 

Q. What is in every seed? 

Ans. Life. (Nature’s Treasure Boxes.) 

Q. What is in every cocoon? What is in every bud? 
What is in every egg? .What is in the milkweed pod? 

Ans. Life. (Have children give experiences. Refer to 
seeds.) 

Q.. What do we do with them? 

Ans. Plant them. 

Q. Who cares for them under the soil? 

Ans. God. 

Q. What does He send to the sleeping plant? 

Ans. Rain and sunshine. 

Q. Rain and good soil make what? 

Ans. Dirt soup for the plant. 

Q. What happens to the sleeping plant now? 

Ans. It creeps to light. 

Q. Now who cares for it? 

Ans. The gardener. 

- What does he give the plant so that it will grow te 

be a fine plant? 

Ans. Air, water, food, 

Q. What kind? 

Ans. Pure. 

Q. Who cares for the little baby? 

Ans. Mother. 
(Continued on page 129) 
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The Shepherdess 


May Grumncron (Mrs. G. F. Byron) 


. ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG 























A 
te . 
Who has the fairest 
She comes when night grows 
he 
re 
se 
ld, Be - side the 
oor, She 5 opes her 
0 cres - cen - do p rit: D. C. 
? 
o 
She leads her little lambkins She loves the '® same, 
7 Beside the stream, Many there are, but all and each 
The little stars so white and small, She loves the same! 
They follow at her gentle call, 
° Through fields of dream, Some night when all the household 
They follow * at her gentle call, Is hushed '! in sleep, 
Through fields of dream. Above the ?? roof we two will rise, 
And follow '* through the dark blue skies 
And every lamb so kindly — The white '* star sheep! 
She ® calls by name, And follow through the dark blue skies 
And talks to them with tender speech; The white star-sheep! 


Many there are, but all and each (See Directions on page 132) 
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Studies in Art Appreciation V 


C. Edward Newell 
Supervisor of Art and Handwork, Springfield, Mass. 


A Primary School in Brittany — Jean Geoffroy 


Suggestive Method of Study 
Whem do'you see in the picture? What do some of the 
children holdfin their hands? Do you see a woman in 
the picture? What has she in her hand? What is she 


PRIMARY SCHOOL IN BRITTANY 


doing? Where are these children? Why do you think 
so? Does the teacher seem to be talking? To whom is 
she talking? Who is just learning to read? Why do you 
think so? Where is her finger? Why does she lean against 
the teacher? Who teaches you to read? Where is the 


teacher looking? Which is the oldest girl in the reading 
class? What is she doing? Which little girl is not inter- 
ested in the lesson? Where is she looking? Do you, like 
the little girl in the picture, ever come to words in your 
reading that you do not know? Who is looking over 
another’s shoulder? Which child looks as if she knew the 
hard word? Who will read next in turn? Why does this 
child twist her apron? What are the two little children 
next to the teacher doing? Can they read? Why are they 
not in the class? Do you think they may be visitors? 
Who may be their older sisters? How are these little tots 
dressed? What are all of the other girls wearing on their 
heads? Do girls wear such caps in this country? The 
teacher has a broad collar. Where do you find other 
collars? What kind of shoes do these children wear? 
Whom do you see in another part of the room? What are 
these scholars doing? Are the desks like yours? How is 
this school different from yours? Are there many windows 
in the room? Is the room like this schoolroom? What 
can you see on the wall? Where do you think this school 
may be? 
The Story of the Picture 

In a little village of Brittany, France, there is just such 

a school as the one we see in this picture. We know this is 


quite true because the artist who painted the picture lives 
near it and has painted many pictures of the school and 


scholars. He visits the school often and is a close friend 
of all the pupils. He often gives them flowers, cakes, and 
candy, for he is a rich and generous man, though_very{shy 
and quiet with people whom he does not know. 


Geoffroy 


In this part of Brittany the children still wear the queer 
bonnets or caps, wide collars, and wooden shoes. The 
children are almost invariably dressed in blue — the dull 
light blue so much worn by the French peasantry. Thick 
woolen stockings, knit by frugal mothers, cover the feet, 
and must be welcome protection for the tender feet against 
the wooden sabots (sa bd’). Many of the children have 
come a long way to school, for the houses are scattered. 
The country has many hills and little rapid streams. It 
was in the great oak forests of this country that the Druid 
priests used to live and hold their mysterious meetings of 
weird ceremony and niagic. 

The little girl leaning against the teacher is just learning 
to read and points to each word as she pronounces it. 
She seems to have come to a word she does not know. 
The little girl holding her apron so tightly will read next 
and she wants to tell her —at least she looks as if she 
knew, and so does the little girl looking at the book over 
the child’s shoulder. The little girl looking out of the 
window does not seem to be thinking of the story or of 
reading. What would happen should the teacher suddenly 
call upon her? The tallest girl may be reading to herself 
from a more advanced book, for in country schools pupils 
often read from different books. Sometimes all read in 
turn from the same book. 

The two little children sitting beside the teacher are 
too young to wear the queer bonnets, or to sit on the high 
benches. They are content to sit close to the teacher, as 
little visitors, and watch and listen to the older ones. 

What fun it would be to visit a school such as this, and 
to go with these children to their homes across the narrow 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Picture Study 


Marie Lucile Linthicum 


HE most interesting lessons in the school curricu- 

lum should be the study of pictures. Children 

see things as wholes— they enjoy pictures as 

wholes, hence the lack of child interest in the 
dissecting method of studying pictures. They enjoy 
pictures only if they have a meaning to their minds — 
often not the same meaning as they have to teacher’s 
mind. The teacher is apt to think that she must give 
the meaning to the class by a circuitous method in which 
she does most of the talking. She usually begins with: 
‘‘What do you see in the picture?” The reply is, “Three 
women,” or “A girl with a sickle,” or “A man and a 
woman,” or a similar mention of the objects observed. 
‘“‘What are they doing?” asks the teacher, “Picking wheat” 
or “Standing with her mouth open,” or, in the case of 
a beautiful copy of “The Angelus,” I once heard a child 
answer, “They are burying a baby.” 

After asking questions similar to the above, on Breton’s 
‘Song of the Lark,” a teacher, seeking to gain attention 
by starting the imagination, asked, “What is she going 
-to do with the sickle?” “Kill the lark,” one bright young- 
ster informed her. Such emphasis of petty details dis- 
tracts the attention from the meaning of the picture. 

Before beginning the study of a picture with ‘a class, 
the teacher should place. it low—on level with the eye— 
in some conspicuous place in the room. After allowing 
it to remain there for several days, place it directly before 
the class, with the question, Have you looked at this 
picture? Those who have will at once be interested, 
Those who have not will wonder why they have not. 
The teacher will find that, after several pictures have 
been thus posted, every one will look at the. picture which 
appears in that place. 

Did you like it? What thing did you like most? Why? 
These questions will start a discussion which will usually 
bring out all the points the teacher wants. During the 
discussion, the picture is frequently examined to justify 
the opinion expressed. The discussion and the examina- 
tion of the picture never fails to explain it, to bring out 
its meaning, to make all the participants enjoy it. 

After the lesson, hang the picture where they can see 
it easily — they will enjoy it more now — and ask them 
to find other pictures by the same artist. Children love 
to lend things from their homes. Make a collection of 
that artist’s pietures. Allow the children to look at them 
several days, then ask, Which is your favorite of the group? 
or, If you could have one of these, which would you 
take? Why? What characters did the artist usually 
choose to paint? Why? Does he make these characters 
real to you? Why was he able to do this? Answering 
these questions will give the children the artist’s character- 
istics, and they will want to look up his biography. 

Lead the class to contrast such types as the Raphael 
and Murillo or Botticelli Madonnas, the Millet and Breton 
peasants, the Bonheur and Lindseer animals, etc. A series 
of stucies such as the Madonna in art, the peasant in 
art, the child in art, the wild animal in art, the landscape 
in art make very interesting lessons and give unified and 
wide knowledge of pictures. Of course, the studies could 
be only mere introductions to the subjects; four or five 
artists to each subject would be sufficient. Select one 
picture to represent each artist. The children examine 
all the pictures on a subject, then each selects and de- 


. scribes the one he likes best. The child then has a chance 


to do individual and independent work. In studying 
the Madonna in art, a picture may be selected from each 
of the following: urillo, Raphael, Ferruzi, Michel- 


angelo, and Sichel. In studying the peasant, select one 
each from Millet, Dupre, Breton, Adam or one may be 


chosen from each school of artists. The children learn 
through these studies, not only the progress made in 
painting, but also to place the artists in their respective ages. 

To encourage the children to look at pictures outside 
of school, give them such assignments as: Describe the 
picture in your dining-room which you think the most 
beautiful; tell us about the picture which you like best 
of all in your home, in your Sunday-school room, in some 
building which you have visited lately. Questions from 
the class will compel the person describing to examine 
his picture very closely, for they consider he has failed 
if he cannot present it to them clearly. 

Although a biography of the artist should usually be 
the last thing in the study of pictures, Corot’s pictures 
may often be approached by telling interesting facts 
in his life, or by reading some of his beautiful letters 
to friends about his pictures. The children will appreciate 
these letters, for they have had similar experiences. Many 
children have risen in the country before sun-up, to see 
the first rays of sun dart through the trées, to reflect in ~ 
the dewdrops on the grass and wild flowers of a clearing 
in the woods, to hear the matins.of the, birds, and to ex- 
perience the joyousness depicted in Corot’s “Dance of 
the Nymphs.” Whenever possible, pictures should be 
approached through personal experiences. 

Children always enjoy posing pictures. Their dramatic 
instinct, and love of “dressing up” will sometimes help’ 
them to gain the meaning, the feeling of the picture, quicker 
than any amount of study by questions or discussions. 
“Picture gallery” will become a favorite and instructive 
amusement with the children. They will like to pose 
“The Angelus,” “The First Step,’ “A Reading from 
Homer,” “The Balloon,” “Age of Innocence,” “Dance of 
the Nymphs,” “Strawberry Girl,” or “Lilacs.” The chil- 
dren divide into groups, each group choosing a picture 
which has been studied. After examining it closely 
and choosing characters, the group poses, while the class 
closes eyes, or remains before a screen. At a signal from 
the group leader, eyes are opened, or the screen removed, 
and the posed picture examined for a moment, then the 
group relaxes. The class criticises first the spirit of the 
presentation, then details of position, expression, etc. 
This, of course, compels further examination of the picture. 
Each character is responsible for his part. Those who 
do not succeed in giving a good r presentation, are allowed 
another trial later. 

Costumes of bunting are inexpensive, and easily made 
by the children themselves. These make the posed picture 
look very like the original. Children delight in giving 
the class surprises by posing some pictures which the 
others have not seen, but which were painted by a familiar 
artist. The surprise pictures are always presented in 
costume. If no one can give the title and artist, a search 
is made until it is identified. Posed pictures in costume 
make enjoyable entertainment for visiting classes and 
assemblies. The study of pictures, and especially of the 
costumes, brings out interesting history, and often geo- 
graphical features of various countries. It also introduces 
a wealth of literature. 

The teacher should seize every opportunity of visit- 
ing, with her class, near-by galleries. If her lessons are 
sufficiently enthusiastic, her pupils will be willing to pay 
their fare to distant cities for the purpose of seeing originals. 
On such excursions the pupils should be made to see 
certain pictures, not to “do” the whole gallery, as is the 
usual course followed. 

Pictures studied by the method suggested in this article 
will train observation and concentration, enable the chil- 
dren to recognize the “picture on the wall” as a friend, 
not as a cold meaningless thing, and give an enjoyment, 
an appreciation, and a love of beautiful pictures, creat- 
ing a desire of ownership which will influence the deco- 
ration of their school, homes, and all future habitations, 





Schoolroom Decoration 


Johanna Holm 


A Green-house Poster 


Draw two horizontal lines an inch apart the full length 
of the blackboard and six inches from the top. Draw a 
line from top of blackboard to this line at right angles with 
it and in about the center of blackboard. Draw the other 
lines from top to horizontal lines, gradually slanting them 
as shown in picture. 

Below the horizontal lines, and intersecting the shorter 
lines above, draw parallel vertical lines twelve inches or 
more in length. The above represents the panes of glass. 

Eight inches from horizontal lines, or fourteen inches 
from top of board, draw another horizontal line. Four 
inches below this, draw another. ‘Color the space between 
these two lines cream or white and shade with black chalk. 

This’ represents the shelf. Draw several brackets as 
shown in print. Mount the flower pots containing gera- 
nium plants, previously cut to line by the children from 
colored paper, on this shelf. 

In center front of blackboard draw a table like those used 
in green-houses for raising of plants. This table is six feet 
long and one and one-half feet high. Color ground or 
earth brown, the table cream color or white. Indicate the 
cerrént block foundation in the rear of the table by lines 
and ‘shading. 

Place empty flower pots as shown in picture. Plant 
tulips Cut out and painted by the children in the table, 
and put in shadows with black. This makesa very effective 
border. 





Valentine Decoration 
Bertha Toelle 


The following is an effective .way -of utilizing a long, 
narrow space over the blackboard. The design covers a 
space 20 x 1% feet, but can be adapted to spaces of almost 
any length. 

Cut from red cover paper -— 

Twelve hearts, % V4 inches: high (size 1) 
Twelve hearts, 2! 2} g inches high (size 2) 
Twelve hearts, 31% inches high (size 3) 
Twelve hearts, 4 V inches high (size 4) 
Six hearts, 534 inches high (size 5) 
One large heart about 18 inches high 
Also cutsixdoves, natural size, from white drawing paper 
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String the hearts in the following order: 
2, 3, 4, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 

At the beginning of each group of hearts, pin a dove, 
catching the string, so as to form three loops. 

Make two such units and in the center place the 18 inch 
heart, upon which has been mounted an appropriate 


Heart size 1, 
Repeat until three sets are strung. 


picture. 


The Story Stand-Ups 


Ruth Ash 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


Here is the Pied Piper and all the rats that he drowned, 
and the children that he enticed away, and the perfidious 
Mayor who caused the final disaster. 

The children will love to make these toys while they are 
studying this story. The handwork lesson in itself is of 
value and by using the figures in dramatization a much 
clearer conception of the events of the story will be gained. 
And these people do not always have to walk in one direc- 
tion, They can turn about as they choose and go the 
other way, as there is no embarrassment of one side being 
incomplete. 





Directions for Making 


Fold the paper to be used in the middle and put the 
dotted line of the pattern on the folded edge, thus making 
the two sides at once. Cut them out of colored paper or 
of white paper’and color as suggested. Paste the figtres 
together half way down, bend in the laps at the bottom 
of the feet and paste on top of each other, and then fasten 
to a piece of cardboard so that they easily stand upright. 
The legs should be made stronger with another thickness 
of paper or of cardboard, 

The Mayor’s body is.tan, with purple hat and red coat 
edged with white ermine. 

The Pied Piper’s body is tan, with apple green suit and 
hat. One side of his cape is red and the other side yellow. 

The children’s bodies are tan, and dress for the first is 
blue, second is white, third is gray blue, fourth is yellow, 
and fifth is brown. If more children are needed, repeat 
the first four, changing the color of the dresses. The 
first and second children should be pasted on the same 
piece of cardboard, as they are holding hands. 

The rats are brownish gray and the four patterns should 
be repeated several times. 


*See pages, 102, 103, 105 
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Graded Course in Seat Work for First and 
Second Grades VII 


Belle Brady 
Primary Critic, State Normal School, Superior, Wis. 
(Book rights reserved) 


IV Numbers 


1 Have pupils write on paper a specified series of num- 
bers, as from 100 to 200, or from 200 to 400. , 

' 2 Place on the board a list of numbers, as 221, 430, 
500, 799, 301, 311, 619, etc. Tell the pupils to write the 
number which, when we count, comes just before and just 
after each of these numbers. The correct list is: 

220, 429, 299, 798, 300, 310, 618. 

222, 431, 501, 800, 302, 312, 620. 

3 Across the top of a sheet of paper have each pupil 
write: 

100 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 

Place on the board a list of numbers, such as, 836, 125, 
840, 327, 901, 512, 209, 345, 999, 663, 187, 310, 598, 225, 
640, 721, 111, 837, etc., until a long list has been written 
in promiscuous order.’ When the pupils have arranged 
these in the proper columns, they will have: 


100 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 


111 209 310 512 640 721 837 901 
125 225 327 598 663 736 840 999 
187 345 


4 Write the number series by 1’s from 1 to 1000. 
Teach the pupils to leave plenty of space between columns 
and to place the figures so that those of one order come in 
a vertical line. 

5 Write the number series backwards by 1’s beginning 
with 1000. This will require several seat work periods. 
(Series subtraction.) 
| 6 Using the number boxes, have the children lay the 
numbers by 2’s to 100. : 

7 Arrange the number cards backward] from) 100, by 
2’s; backward from 99 by 3’s; backward from§100 by{5’s; 
backward from 100 by 10’s. 

8 Arrange the number cards by 2’s to 100,{beginning 
with 1 instead of 2; and backward by 2’s beginning” with 
99 instead of 100._ - 

9 Arrange the number cards by 10’s, beginning with 2 
and extending to 92; by 10’s beginning with 1 and extending 
to 91; beginning with 7 and extending to 97; beginning 
with 3 and extending to 93; from 4 to 94; from 5 to 95; 
from 6 to 96; from 7 to 97; from 8 to 98; from 9 to 99. 
(One such series is 1, 11, 21, 32, 41, 51, 61, 71, 81, 91.) 3 

10 Write backwards the series by 10’s spoken of in 9. 

11 Write by 10’s from 10 to 100. 

12 Write by 5’s to 1000. ° 

13 Write backwards by 10’s from 300 to 10. 


14 Write _ - 500 to 300. 
15 Write me isa ““ 700 to 500. 
16 Write 5s “ «~~ “ 1000 to 700. 


17 Write backwards by 5’s from 200 to 5. 


18 Write ‘ “600 to 400. 

19 Write ” . * ** 800 to 600. 

20 Write 4: yt “400 to 200. 

21 Write " eft og “* 1000 to 800 

Note Before the pupils have fully mastered various number 
series mentioned in the exercises from 4 to 21 inclusive, laying the. 


number cards or writing the series should be 


ided by same 
series written on the board by the teacher. 
on the of i 


is prevents errors 
the child, and having this guide he can teach himself 
Seekobies Ub ieietdios nad te aabted be este tae 
on , his wledge ma t by having him 
the series from memory. 7 ps eta 


22 Let the children cut objects from colored paper and 
mount them in such a way as to represent a combination. 
To illustrate, the combination 5 + 6 = may be shown by 


mounting 5 trees in one group and 6 trees in another group. 
The combination may be written in a lower corner of the 
card. 


23 Build with number cards all the combinations that 
make 10, 12, 15, etc. 


24 After new combinations have been learned in class, 
let the children draw pictures to illustrate each of these 
facts and write the numerical form beside the picture. 

25 Give each child a hektographed sheet of simple, 
concrete problems. Have the children read each problem 
carefully and write out the numerical form and the answer 
in the margin beside the problem. 


26 Hektographed sheets of number facts arranged in 
promiscuous order should be prepared early in the term. 
They are very useful for seat work and a large quantity of 
them should be kept on hand. Prepare seven different 
forms arranged as follows: 

a All the additional facts (the 45 combinations) in 
promiscuous order. 

6b All the subtraction facts (21 in all). 

c All the addition and all the subtraction facts 
mixed. 

d All the multiplication tables which are taught 
in the second grade in mixed order. 

e All the division tables which are taught in the second 
grade arranged promiscuously. 

jf All the multiplication and division facts mixed. 

g One sheet bearing the most difficult facts selected 
from the addition tables, the subtraction tables, 
the multiplication and division tables. 


For seat work one of these sheets is given to 
each pupil and he writes the answers. Suppose 
it is the sheet with the addition facts on it: after 
the teacher has checked the errors with red ink 
she may return it to the pupil and give him an 
opportunity to correct his errors. She will then 
file these sheets and she has a record of the com- 
binations which each individual has trouble with. 
In another week she may wish to ascertain what 
improvement, if any, has been made by the class, 
so she passes out fresh copies of the addition sheet 
and the pupils write the answers to the combina- 
tions. By comparing the results of this test with 
the previous week’s result, she finds out the present 
standing of her class. She sees which pupils need 
help and just which combinations are giving them 
difficulty. Later the subtraction sheets and the 
other sheets mentioned above will be used as 
needed. 


27 Copy such problems as the following and write the 
answers: 
We played the bean bag game to-day. Each time we 
threw the bag into the circle, it counted 2. 

Mary threw it in 3 times. Her score was 
Henry threw it in 10 times. His score was ———. 
Jane threw it in 5 times. Her score was ———. 
Tom threw it in 8 times. His score was 
Jack threw it in 12 times. His score was 


28 Put a list of addition facts on the board. Have the 
pupils write the subtraction facts which are the converse’ 
of each of these addition facts. Except in the case of 
double numbers such as 4++4, 6+6, 8+8, etc., there will 
be two subtraction facts for each addition fact. Have them 











grouped so as to show the relation: 
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7+6=13 


15—9=6 
9+6=15 
9 


13—6=7 15—6 


ll 





29 Let the pupils write number stories. At class time 
let each pupil read his problems and call upon another 
member of the class to answer. 

30 Let the children fold and cut pieces of paper 2” x 4’ . 
Suppose they are learning the multiplication facts of 2X, 
the teacher places the table on the board with the answers. 
Upon one side of these small pieces of paper have the 
children write in large clear figures 1X2, and on the back 
of the same paper the answer. Then on another paper 
write 2X2 and on the back of it the answer, 4. After the 
child has completed the set, he may play with them by 
mixing up the cards well, then trying to say the right 
answer for each card. If he cannot remember, or is not 
sure of the answer, he may look on the back and find it out. 
Children will enjoy playing with these cards in couples 
during an indoor recess. One child holds the cards and 
shows the other child the side of the card bearing the 
problem. If the child can name the right answer he takes 
the card. After going through the set of cards he may 
call himself winner, or the game may be continued unti! 
every card has been correctly named and won by the child 
who is giving the answers. The object in the latter case 
is to get all of the cards in as few relays as possible, that is, 
if a child names all of the cards correctly the first time they 
are shown him, he does better than if he had to go through 
the set three times before he won all the cards. 

31 Of manila tagboard make cards similar to these 
shown below. Also cut a large number of little squares 
of tagboard and on each of these write a number with red 



































| 
7X5= | 643= | 17—8= 16+2= 
| 
14-6= | 12—3= 8X 10= 8+3= 
a LL _ 
| 
9+5= | 4X2= 50+10= | 15—9= 
| 25+5= 12—7= 3X3= 5+6= 
| 
| Brena © 5 


ink or crayon. The number is an answer for some number 
fact which the children have been taught either in addition 
(one of the 45 combinations), or subtraction (one of the 
81 fundamental subtraction facts), or in the multiplication 
or division tables that are taught in the second grade. 
To be clearer, 23 would not answer the purpose, because 
23 is not an answer for any of the 45 combinations or any 
of the 81 fundamental subtraction facts, it does not occur 
as an answer in any of the multiplication or division tables. 
On the other hand, 25 does answer the purpose, because 
it is the answer for 5 X 5; 3 is needed on many cards 
because it is the answer for 2+1, 4—1, 6—3, 7—4, 8—5, 
9—6, 10—7, 11—8, 12—9, 1X3, 3+1, 6+2, 9+3, 12+4, 
15+5, 30+10. Since many pupils will use the cards, a 
large number of the little answer cards will be needed, 
with an especially large number of those answers, which 
like 3, are needed many times. 





After the material has been prepared, give to each child 
for seat work one of the large cards and a handful of the 
little answer cards. The child will select a card from the 
pile and if it answers one of the problems on his card, he 
puts it in the space with that problem. If it is not the 
answer for any of his problems he lays it aside and takes 
another one. He continues in this way until he has either 
found the answer for every problem on his card or has 
looked over all his answer cards, without finding one or 
more numbers which he needs to complete his problems. 
In either case, when the child has done all he can do, he 
places his card near the top of his desk (to reserve it for 
the teacher’s inspection) and goes to the board and writes 
his name. If he is the first one to do so, he puts number 1 
in front of his name, if three others were there before him, 
he puts 4 in front of his name. Then when the teacher is 
ready to inspect the seat work she glances at the cards, 
and if there are any errors points them out and i this 
case the answer card is removed. That child with the 
greatest number of correct answers who is nearest the top 
of the list of names on the board, is the winner. 


























8+5= 10+5= 18—9= 6X 10= 

! x20 Mis 7X7= Di 
15—7= 3+9= : 4X5= | a 3= 
14+2= 14—5 = eR 94+7= | 














The samples of cards shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations have a mixture of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division. It is well to have such a set of 
mixed problems. There should also be a set of cards with 
addition problems only, for use when studying these facts. 
some with addition and subtraction, others with only 
multiplication and division. 

If the game is used in recitation period it is varied some- 
what. Each child has a large card; the-small cards are 
put into a box or basket. The teacher passes down the 
aisle with this box, letting each child take five answer 
cards. Then she begins with the first pupil; he chooses 
one of his cards that answers one of his problems, places 
it in the right space on his large card and states aloud to 
the class the answer he chose, together with the problem 
it answers. If it is right, he has succeeded in covering 
one of his spaces; if it is wrong, however, he must remove 
it from the card and is not allowed to substitute another 
for it. Then the next pupil has a turn, and so on around 
the class. If it so happens that out of the five cards which 
a pupil drew, orily two can be used to answer problems on 
his card, he will be obliged to forfeit three of his turns. 
But he may have better luck next time, for as soon as the 
rounds of the class have been made five times, then each 
one draws five more cards and the game continues. The 
pupil who is fortunate enough to draw cards which answer 
his problems and who places his answers correctly, succeeds 
in getting his card covered qui and so wins. 

32 Write on the board the bic numerals from 1 


through 12. Have the pupils write the corresponding 


Roman numerals. 4 
33 Write the Arabic numerals in irregular order and have 


the pupils copy them and write the corresponding Roman 
num 
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34 Let the pupils draw a clock face and put the Roman 
numbers on it in the right place. 

35 When the class is learning to tell time, supplement 
the class work with this seat exercise. Write on the board 
the following statements: 





























I get up in the morning at o’clock. 

I eat breakfast at o’clock. 

I start to school at 

School begins in the morning at o’clock. 
Morning recess is at 

School closes in the morning at 

I eat lunch at 4 

School begins again at o’clock. 

School closes at; 

We have dinner at o’clock. 





o’clock. 





I go to bed at 


Let the pupils copy these (or a specified number of them) 
at one seat work period and fill in the blanks, and at another 
period draw a small clock face with the hands in the position 
to,indicate the time mentioned in the statement. This 
piece of work requires several periods to complete. 

36 Write on the board the items listed below and let 
the pupils draw clock faces with the hands in position to 
indicate: 

a 30o’clock 
& «clock 
9 o’clock 
12 o’c‘ock 
4 o'clock 
b 8 o'clock 
1 o’clock 
5 o’clock 
10 o’clock 
2 o’clock 
7 o'clock 
11 o’clock 
c Half past 5 o’clock 
8:30 
6:30 
Half past 12 o’clock 
10:30 
4:30 
d Quarter past 2 o’clock 
2:15 
Quarter of 2 o’clock 
1:45 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 
e Ten minutes past 1 
4:20 
8:35 
9:05 
12:40 
Five minutes of 11 

Divide the work according to the capacity of the class. 
If pupils are’ supplied with hektographed copies of small 
clock faces and have only to draw the hands so as to repre- 
sent the time indicated, they will be able to do more of 
this work in a given period than they will if they must 
draw the clock faces. 

37 Write the following in the shortest way: 

Half past 9. 

Quarter past 4 

Ten minutes of 6 

Quarter of 12 : 

Twenty minutes after 11 

Half past 8 © aa 

Fifteen minutes of 7 

Fifteen minutes of 5 

Twenty-five minutés after 3 ~ ant 
Twenty-five ininutés of 3 
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Twenty-five minutes after 3 

Twenty-five minutes of 3 

Twenty-five minutes of 4 
The pupil should read: 


9:30 8:30 
4:15 6:45 
5:50 4:45 
11:45 3:25 
11:20 2:35 
1:05 3:35 


(This might be assigned for advanced work to the 
brightest pupils in the class.) 

38 After the class has learned to measure feet and 
inches, place on the board such directions as these: 

a Measure and cut a strip of paper 9 inches long and 
1 inch wide. 

b Make a square 3 inches wide. 

c Measure and cut a piece of paper 6 inches long and 
4 inches wide. 

39 After the children have measured and constructed 
simple objects in class, place upon the board such directions 
as these: 

a Measure and cut a 6 inch square. 

Fold the diagonals. 

Measure 3 inches from each corner on the diagonal. 
Put a dot there. 

Cut on the diagona] from each corner to the dot. 

Make a pinwheel out of it. (Place a pinwheel 
of the teacher’s construction where the class 
can see it.) 

40 If the pupils are being taught to estimate length, the 


‘following exercise will be found helpful for seat work: 


a Write on the board the following questions. Have 
the pupils estimate the lengths suggested and 
write their estimate on paper. At class time let 
the measurements be made by the pupils and have 
their estimates compared with these measure- 
ments. 

How long is the front blackboard? 
How wide is it? 

How long is the side blackboard? 
How long is the room? 

How wide is the room? 

How wide is the door? 

How wide is the window? 

How wide is one pane of the window? 





How wide is Miss M —’s desk? How 
long is it? 
6 At another time give each pupil a large sheet of 


paper. 
Write on the blackboard the following: 
Draw a line 12 inches long. 
Draw a line 6 inches long. 
Draw a line 3 inches long. 
Draw a line 10 inches long. 
Draw a line 15 inches long. 

After this has been done, the pupil may get a ruler and 
measure his lines, showing by a heavy dot the point where 
his line should have stopped. When the teacher inspects 
his work a glance will show her whether he overestimated, 
underestimated, or judged correctly. 

With this experience he should be able to make more 
accurate judgments. Then assign another series of lines 
to be drawn. 

Draw a line 12 inches long. 
Draw a line 4 inches long. 
Draw a line 8 inches long. 
Draw a line 11 inches long. 
Draw a line 1 inch long. 
Draw a line 16 inches long. 

These.lines are to be measured as directed above. The 
teacher should collect the papers and compare the two sets 

(Continued on page 119) 
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Short Division in the Third Grade 


Eva M. Wills 


HAVE been using a method of teaching and drilling 

in short division which is proving very efficient. 

It gives individual drill when a teacher has to be 

busy, and therefore is especially adapted for use in 
rooms of two or more grades. 

Teach the carrying process in division before beginning 
this drill. Then be sure each child can count by the 
number to be used. I start with 2. Have children 
count nine 2’s while I put the numbers on the board like 
this: 

2 46/8 fH. MW %;18 
> 2 Merce s48. 4 232-6 
3 

Then I ask, ‘How many 2’s in a 2?” Children tell me 
“1,” and I write it under 2. “How many in 8?” And 
I write 4 under 8. In this way I have the children give 
the quotients until I have the second line of figures. 

“Now in what number is there one 2?” “2.” “What 
other number has one 2?” Some child will give you “3.” 
Write it under 1 in the third line. “Tell all the numbers 
in which 2 goes once.” “2 and 3.” “What have we left 
when we take one 2 from 3?” “1 remainder.” I write 
“1 rem. beside the 3, like this: 3! *e™- 

We are now ready for this drill: 

2)30 2)36 2)32 2)38 2)34 

Usually 5 can be given in the same lesson with 3. Then 
this drill can be given at the same study period: 

2)52 2)56 2)58 2)50 2)54 

Have individual children stand and go through with 
examples until every one has been given orally. I use 
this formula: “2 in 5 two times and 1 remainder; 2 in 12, 
six times.” Now let the children work them at their 
desks. 

Take up 6 and 7, 8 and 9, in the same way. Review 
the previous work. After 10 and 11, we are ready for a 
new oral drill. Teacher has children help her to put the 
dividends and quotients on board. This is the foundation, 
the solid rock on which we want the child to base all his 
operations. So we must see that he lays that foundation 
before beginning work. 

2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 
he: Oy i. Te. Se sae cae SO 

Here is 9.” Write it on board. “Does 2 go in 9 one 
time, two times, three times, or four times?” “Four and 
1 remainder.” “Then we will write 9 under 4. Where 
shall we write 10?” “We will write 10 under5.” “Why?” 
“Because 2 goes in 10 five times.” “Good! Where does 
7 go?” “7 goes under 3, because there are three 2’s in 7.” 
“What two numbers shall we write under 2?” “4 and 5.” 
aie” can be carried on in@efinitely. Give seat work like 

is: 






































2)102 2)112 2)116 2)118 
2)114 2)110 2)312 2)316 + 
2)318 2)314 2)516 2)510 
2)512 2)716 2)910 2)918 














Teach 12 and 13. Then use this: 


2)122 2)130 2)134 2)136 











2)138 2)132 2)332 2)534 














2)3310 2)7136 2)7296 











One can give as many review combinations as she wishes 
or can find time for. 

Just now I am working with 7. To-day we took up 
7)42. I put the counting on the board. Then I say, 
“Name all the numbers in which 7 goes six times.”’ As 
the children name them I write them under 6. 

7 14 21: 28 #35. 42 49 5&6 638 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
: 43 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

“How many 7’s in each of these numbers?” “8.” 
“How many 7’s in 48? In45? In 42? In which number 
does 7 go 6 times with a remainder of 3? May may go’ 
to the board and erase that number.” May erases 45. 
“Which has a remainder of 5? John, erase. 6? Floyd, 
erase.” Continue until all numbers have been erased. 
For seat work I gave this: 






































7)420 7)455 7)434 7)469 
7)483 7)462 7)476 7)441 
7)1183 7)1855 7)2576 7)2569 
7)3983 7)2562 7)3969 . 7)1883 














Here is another drill the children enjoy. Have a list 
of numbers on board: 
9 33 4 28 37 7 29 36 44 


38 27 19 8 47 4 29 35 14 
“Does 7 _ in 9 one, two, three, four, five or six times?”’ 
‘One.” “Then we will write it under1. 7 in 33 how many 


times?” “Four.” “In 46?” “Six.” After asking for 
each number your list will be arranged like this: 


7 14 21 28 35 42 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
9 19 27 33 37 46 
7 14 28 36 44 
8 29 38 47 

29 35 45 


Never use uneven dividends not yet developed. It is 
good drill to put these on board and let children make 
tables at their desks. The correct table can be put on 
board and each child can correct his own. 

A third drill which we like is very similar. Have counting 
table on board. “I am thinking of a number in which 
7 goes 4 times with remainder 2. What is it?” Write 
30 under 4. “‘A number in which there are six 7’s and 6 
remainder?” Write 48 under 6. This can be carried on 
indefinitely and is a good review of multiplication and 
practice in adding carry figures. 

Another advantage of this method is that, with proper 
preparation, very few mistakes will be made. Thus there 
(Continued on page 125) 
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Illustrattion of the Pied Piper (after Kate Greenaway( 


Popular Ballad Studies for Grade Ill 


Laura F. Kready 


Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


The Pied Piper 


“The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” by Robert Browning, is 
a ballad which was written to amuse a child, the eldest 
son of the actor, Macready, when he was confined to the 
house by illness. It was written also to give hin a subject 
for illustrative drawings. 

Before the time of Browning, “The Pied Piper” had 
been told in England in books such as Verstegan’s “ Restitu- 
tion of Decayed Intelligence,” 1605, Howell’s “Familiar 
Letters” and Wanley’s “Wonders of the Little World.” 
Browning is said to have taken it from the last book, but 
he may have seen Howell’s and he may have come across 
Abraham Elder’s “Tales and Legends of the Isle of Wight,” 
1839, which is the version used by Joseph Jacobs in “ More 
English Fairy Tales.” Elder’s book was illustrated by 
Cruikshank; and as Browning chose the legend for illus- 
tration he may have seen Cruikshank’s drawings. The 
Grimms had given the legend in “Deutsche Sagen,” 1816, 
upon which a German poem by Wolff and an opera by 
Victor Nessler were based. 

The English form as given by Elder in 1839 seems to 
be an adaptation of the German, adapting Verstegan’s 
legend to his own locality. Franchville was a populous 
town before the French invasion. Afterwards it took the 
name Newtown, and in 1790 had only six or seven houses 
in it. A local legend may have accounted for the depopu- 
lation by the exodus of the children. 

The main facts of the German legend arg given by 
Baring-Gould in his “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages”’: 
Hamelin town was infested with rats in 1284. One daya 
man came into the town most quaintly attired in a parti- 
colored suit. He was called “Bunting,” after his dress. 


He announced himself a rat-catcher and offered to rid 
the place of vermin for a certain sum of money. The 
townsmen agreed. So he piped and led the rats to the 
Weser. Then the townsfolk repented of their bargain 
and refused to pay on the plea that the Piper was a sorcerer. 
On June 26, the feast of St. John and St. Paul, the Piper 
re-appeared and piped, leading the children. He led them 
toward a hill and into a door on the mountain-side. Two 
remained, one blind and the other dumb. The dumb child 
pointed out where the children vanished and the blind 
child told them how he felt when the Piper played. In 
some accounts only one child remained, a lame boy, who 
in after years became sad, bereft of the pleasant sights 
promised the children by the Piper. One hundred and 
thirty children perished. Fathers and mothers rushed to 
the mountain called “ Koppenburg,” but could see nothing 
but a small hollow where the children entered. The people 
mourned and called the street through which the Piper 
played ‘“ Bungen-Strasse,’ because no music (Bunge, 
“drum”) may be played in it. When a bridal procession 
passed through it the music had to cease. Two moss- 
grown crosses marked where the little ones disappeared. 
On the wall of the house in the town was written in gold: 


Anno 1284 am dage Johannis et Pauli war der 26. Junii dorch 
einen piper mit allerlei farve bekledet gewesen 139 kinder verledet binnen 
Hamelin gebon to Calverie, bi den Koppen verloren. 


On the Rathhaus was sculptured, in memory of the 
event — 
Im Jahr 1284 na Christi gebert 
Tho Hamel worden uthgevert 


Tho hundert und dreiszig kinder dasulvest geborn 
durch einen Piperunder den Koppen terlorn— 
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And on the new gate — 


Centum ter denos cum rE of ab urbe puellos 
Duxerat ante annos CCLXXI! condita porta fuit. 


For a long time the town dated its public documents from 
this calamity. 

In 1892 Mrs. Eliza Gutch visited Hamelin Town to make 
a study of the Legend of the Pied Piper. She has described 
this visit and her observations in a most interesting study 
of the myth in “Folk Lore,” Vol. ITI. 

She found Hamelin twenty-five miles from Hanover, 
a Charming old town of eleven thousand inhabitants. 
‘t had a quaint main street called the Osterstrasse. Near 
its entrance was a fine seventeenth century dwelling called 
the Rattenfanger Haus, bearing on its one end an archaic 
xerman inscription, dated 1284. At the other end of the 
treet was the Wedding or Hochzeitshaus, erected 1610-17, 
‘or marriage festivities. This building also bore an in- 
scription. Mrs. Gutch found the River Weser flowed west 
of the town, not south, as according to Browning. Its 
people were making good use of the legend for purposes of 
advertisement: they made rats of sugar, chocolate, and 
other materials, to sell to tourists. In one window tin 
whistles were ticketed “ Rattenfanger Pfeifen.” 

In 1887 photographs of the Piper were plentiful — not of 
the original Piper, but of the burgher who impersonated 
him in the pageant, “Das Rattenfangerfest in Hamelin,” 
which was celebrated by the town in June, 1884. 

During the pageant the revels lasted two days. On the 
first day Herr Pietsch stood out and piped; and multitudes 
of children dressed in gray, with rat-like masks and india- 
rubber tails, swarmed after him. On the second day he 
piped again; and children in old-world dress followed after 
as he led them to a hill, “Koppelberg” — but they all 
marched back again. During the pageant Julius Wolff, 
who made the poem, “Der Rattenfanger vom Hameln,’ was 
present; as was also the Alsatian composer, Victor Nessler, 
whose opera is a musical rendering of Wolff. Since the 
pageant the sculptor Hélbe has produced the Piper of 
subtile malignancy. At the time of Mrs. Gutch’s visit, 
Hamelin was collecting money to erect this statue in the 
Pferdemarkt. 

Upon investigation, Mrs. Gutch accepted the tradition 
of the Pied Piper as probably true, elaborated from some 
early happening; the luring of the children may have been 
a natural occurrence. The legend could have been elab- 
orated from some mock fight on the Koppen when many 
young men were slain and lost to their parents. Mrs. 
Gutch spoke of two similar traditions: 


In 1643, in London, occurred a Kinderhausgang. It is told how 
“some odd Fellows went skulking up and down London Street, and 
with Figs and Raisins allured little Children and so purloined them 
away from their Parents and carried them a ship-board far beyond 
the Sea, where, by cutting their Hair, and other Devices, they so 
disguised them that their own Parents could not know them.” 

A like tradition is attached to Cave Hill, near Belfast, which is 
given in “The Sea Piece,” published 1750. It tells how: 


A blinking Piper once with magic Spells, 
And strains beyond a vulgar ipe’s sounds, 
Gathered the dancing Country wide around. 


Mrs. Gutch has interpreted the Pied Piper as the Sun 
who banishes nocturnal rats with his brightness. The 
name “ Bunting” was given as a source of color and “ Kock- 
erill” as a bird of dawning. 

“The Legend of the Pied Piper” was not chronicled by 
contemporary scribes now known to us. In the sixteenth 
century, when men were stimulated to make books,- the 
Legend often appears. It was mentioned by Fincelius, a 
doctor, in 1556; and by Hondorff in 1568. In 1577, Weir, 
in his “De Praestigus,’ speaks of the facts of the legend 
as having been written in the annals of Hammel, read in 
books of the Church and seen in painted windows of the 
Church — “of which fact I am eye-witness,” he concluded. 
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The story of the juvenile emigrants is still credited in 
Transylvania. The Almesche Hohle, in the northeast, is 
the place they re-issued to the light of day. At the village 
of Nadesch the arrival of the German ancestors is still 
commemorated annually. Lads dress up, assemble about 
a flag, dance and march about the streets singing. Ques- 
tioned they say: “Thus came our forefathers, free people 
like ourselves, from Saxonia into this land, behind the flag 
and drum, and with staffs in their hands. And because 
we have not invented this custom, neither did our ancestors 
invent it, but have transmitted it from generation to genera- 
tion, so do we too desire to hand it down to our children 
and grandchildren.” 


Many stories similar to “The Pied Piper” have been 
current in Germany and elsewhere. They would all seem 
to explain the tale as a wind-myth, the Piper symbolizing 
the wind in its various aspects. In Goethe’s “Erl-King,” 
a little fellow riding late at night with his father hears the 
erl-king chanting and promising him the glories of Elf-land. 
The father tells him it is the wind whistling among the 
trees. But the song has lured the child away and when 
the father unfolds his mantle the child is dead. In Ger- 
aany the rat or mouse symbolized the soul. Odin, in his 
wild hunt, rushed over tree-tops accompanied by the 
spirits of brave heroes. This lure of the wind appears 
in the episode of Ulysses and the Sirens. The song of the 
Sirens — which name comes from a Greek word meaning 
to pipe or whistle — is the wail of the rising storm in the 
cordage, which forebodes shipwreck. 

Sometimes the wind whistles in the grass and sets trees 
in agitation. This dancing phase of the wind gave rise 
to numerous myths of the wind as a musical instrument, 
that sets everything capering. One of these myths is 
“The Wandering Jew,” in which a boy obtained a bow 
that would bring down anything he aimed at. He shot 
a bird and it fell into a bush of thorns. When a Jew went 
into the bush to get the bird the lad struck up a tune 
which kept the Jew dancing among the brambles until he 
paid a handsome release. A most pleasing form of the 
dancing wind-myth is in “Irish Fairy Tales,” collected by 
Mr. Crofton Croker. This is the tale of the blind piper, 
Maurice, who would play an air that would set everything 
capering. One day when he piped by the seashore he 
charmed the fishes out of the sea. Crabs and mackerel, 
whiting and haddock, all came tripping and springing. 
Then after the dancing fish came a mermaid, who whispered 
to the piper of the charms of the deep. She charmed the 
Piper into the salt sea and he was seen no more. 

In some tales the wind has the power to create sleep. 
This is the whistling autumn wind. In the English tale 
of “Jack and the Bean-stalk,”” the Ogre who was once the 
All-Father, possessed three treasures: a harp which played 
of itself enchanting music; bags of gold and diamonds; 
and a hen which daily laid a golden egg. The harp which 
Jack stole is the wind; the bags are the clouds dropping 
the shining rain; and the golden egg is the sun laid every 
morning by the red hen, dawn. 


Perhaps “The Pied Piper” is in reality an Apollo myth. 
Apollo was called Smintheus because he delivered Phrygia 
from a plague of rats. As animals of darkness rats may 
have been symbols of night driven from the land of Apollo, 
typifying the Sun. The legend seems to be related to the 
myth of Orpheus also. Orpheus was the son of Apollo, who 
played qn his lyre so alluringly that birds and beasts had 
to listen, the rocks crowded round him, and herbs and trees 
started to grow. This has been beautifully told in Ovid, 
Of Orpheus, Shakespeare in King Henry VIII, has sung: 


Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing; 
To his music plants and flowers 
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Ever spring; as the sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 


Everything that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art 

Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or, hearing, die. 


An Esthonian tale of the sons of Kalew is a similar tale 
of the wind’s charm, quoted by Baring Gould in “Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages: 


In the dusky pine-tree forest 
Sat the eldest son of ? 

Singing ’neath a branching fir. 

As from swelling throat he chanted, 
Danced the fir-cones on the branches; 

Every leaflet was astir. 

All the larches thrill’d, and budding, 

Burst to tufts of silky green; 
Waved the pine-tops in the sunset, 

Steep’d in lustrous purple sheen. 
Catkins dangled on the hazels, 

On the oak the acorn sprouted, 

And the black-thorn blossom’d white, 
Sudden wreathed in snowy tresses, 
Fragrant in the evening glory, 

Scenting all the moonlit night. 


In England the most interesting relation of “The Pied 
Piper” is “The Friar and the Boy,” or “The Young Piper’s 
Pleasant Pastime,” given in Ashton’s “Chap-Books of the 
Eighteenth Century.” This was “emprynted at London 
in Flete St. at the synge of the sonne, by Wynkyn de 
Worde.” No date. A copy of this is in the public library, 
Cambridge. It was reprinted by Ritson and by Hazlitt. 
Ritson said of it: “The poem is probably of French ex- 
traction, taken most likely from some. collection of old 
Fabliaux.” A London edition is dated 1617. It was 
probably taken from a more ancient tale entitled “Jack 
and His Stepdame,”. published by Mr. Wright. This 
ancient tale is interesting as the source of the familiar 
nursery rhyme of “Little Jack Horner.” 

The Chap-book was one of the most popular ones, and 
one of the best, as it was interesting, humorous and natural, 
and its illustrations were simple and had point. It went 
through many editions. The story is about Jack, whose 
step-mother was harsh and whose father was kind. Jack 
had to mind the cows. One day he gave an old man food, 
for which he was granted three wishes: He received: 
(1) a bow which never missed its mark; (2) a pipe, with 
these words: 

A pipe I have for thee, my son, 
The like was never known, 

So full of mirth and mickle joy, 
That whenso’er ’tis blown, 

All living creatures that shall hear 
The sweet and pleasant sound 

They sha’n’t be able to forbear, 
But dance and skip around; 


and (3) that whenever his step-mother looked cross at him 
she should, against her own will, behave in a rude and 
unseemly manner. 

At evening the old man left and Jack tried his gifts. 


His cows began to caper then, 
The Bulls and Oxen too, 
And so did five and twenty men 
Who came this sight to view, 
Along the road he piping went, 
The Bulls came dancing after, 
Which was a fit of merriment, 
That ‘d a deal of laughter. 
For why? friar in his gown 
Bestrides the red cow’s back, ‘ 
And so rides dancing thro’ the town, 
' “After this young wag Jack. 


When he' came home his father handed him a capon, at 
which hisfmother frowned. Punishment was prompt so 
that. she -had to retire, Jack bantering her. 
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That night a Friar came, to whom the mother complained 
of Jack. When the Friar attempted to thrash Jack, Jack 
promised to show him something. He took his bow and 
shot a pheasant, which fell in a thorn-bush. When the 
Friar was in the bush Jack played his pipe. — The frontis- 
piece is a lovely quaint picture of this: Jack piping, with 
the lambs beside him; the Friar in the bush; and houses 
in the distance. — The Friar told the father, who then 
asked Jack to pipe. But the Friar begged to be tied to a 
post first. Then Jack piped and everybody danced. The 
poor Friar was almost dead with bruises until Jack’s father 
put a stop to the piping. The Friar then summoned Jack 
before a proctor. The proctor requested Jack to pipe. 
All had to dance and Jack refused to stop until his freedom 
was promised. Here the first part of the book ended. 
A second part, which was coarse, was added later. 

“The Pied Piper,”’ then, is evidently a very old and wide- 
spread myth which became localized as a legend in Hamelin, 
Brunswick, and which in England became appropriated for 
Franchville. 


As a poem for the children, this legend as written in the 
ballad by Browning, may be given most suitably to the 
second and third grades. There are four beautiful 
editions of the poem: one, illustrated by Hope Dunlap, 
published by Rand; one illustrated by T. Butler Stoney, 
published by Dutton; one illustrated by Margaret Tarrant, 
published by Dutton, and one illustrated by Kate Green- 
away, published by Warne. The edition here used is 
the Kate Greenaway one. 


This charming edition was published in 1888. It con- 
tained thirty-five illustrations by Kate Greenaway, engraved 
and printed in colors by Edmund Evans, published by 
Routledge. The original drawings for it were sold for a 
large sum to Palmer and Howe of Manchester. The book 
met with immediate and gratifying success. 


At the time it was produced Ruskin was attempting to 
teach Kate Greenaway perspective. He wrote to her: 
“Finished the rats, have you? But you ought to do 
dozens of rats in perspective, with radiating tails!” Of 
“The Pied Piper” Ruskin said: “It is the grandest thing 
she has ever done!” To Kate Greenaway, on receipt of a 
copy, he wrote: “It is all as good and nice as it can be, 
and you have really got through your rats with credit — 
and the Piper is sublime and the children lovely. But I 
am more disappointed in the ‘Paradise’ than I expected 
to be —a real view of Hampstead ponds in the spring 
would have been more celestial to me than this customary 
flat of yours with the trees stuck into it at regular dis- 
tances — And not a Peacock! — nor a flying horse! !” 

Miss Greenaway’s nephew Eddie sat for the Pied Piper. 
A poor drawing on p. 31 and a solecism on p. 39 might be 
interesting to note. 

In handling the poem in school* the question may be 
asked by teachers: “What may be done with the poem?” 


1 The entire Browning may be read by the children. Special 
use may be made of the illustrated editions. 

2 The entire story of the legend may be told by the children. 

3 Three most lyrical passages may be memorized. 

4 A Dramatization of the poem may be read by the children in 


rts. 

5 . Children could illustrate the tale with drawings or cut paper. 
Teacher could make a frieze of the children following the Piper, 
Figures in water color could be cut out and pasted on a gray back- 
ground. .2° 5d 

6 Children coul@.go to see the modern play, “The Pied Piper,” 
by Elizabeth Preston Peabody. This is a most beautiful play in 
four acts, that leaves a pleasing impression of the Piper. He ta 
the people to care for something more than money, to be faithful to 
their word, and above all, he showed them the joy of life, the freedom 
of the wild wind, the beauty of its song, and its appeal to children. 


* Many suggestions regarding the teaching of a tale as “The Pied 
Piper,” and the return to be expected from the children, are given in 
the author’s “A Study of Fairy Tales,” Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
1916. 
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8 They could work up a dramatic game in connection with the 


9 ‘They could learn Blake’s poem, “‘ Piping Down the Valleys Wild.” 

10 The teacher could read to the children, “And Piped Those 
Children Back Again,” by Josephine Scribner Gates,” in St. Nicholas, 
November, 1914. This is a modern completion of “The Pied Piper.” 
It makes the little lame boy left in Hamelin when the Piper closed 
the door of the mountain the means of the restoration of the other 
children to their parents. 

11 In the third grade, children could use in connection, the myths 
“How Apollo Got His Lyre” and “Orpheus and Eurydice.” 


A simple dramatization of “The Pied Piper” may easily 
be worked out by the children. . It could be arranged in 
the following acts and scenes. (Make use of the corre- 
sponding illustrations in the Greenaway Edition.) 


Act I, Scene I — Town Hall 


Mayor and Corporation sitting. People in a body come 
flocking. They say Stanza III of the poem. Present 
complaint. Council deliberate an hour. Mayor solilo- 
quizes. Stanza IV. Piper knocks. People take in his 
looks and strange figure. Piper addresses the Council. 
He tells what he can do, what he has done, and asks for 
100 guilders. Mayor and Corporation promise 50,000 
guilders.: Illustration, p. 12. 


Act II, Scene I — Sireet 


Piper plays. Rats flock after. They follow to the River 
Weser. All but one, who tells how music felt to him. 
Illustration, p. 20. 


Act II, Scene II 


People of Hamelin ring bells, poke out nests, and block 
holes. Jlustration, p. 20. 


Act II, Scene III 


Piper returns and asks for pay. Mayor asks him to 
take 50 guilders. Then defies him. Jilustration, p. 23. 


Act III, Scene I — Street 


Piper returns and plays. Children follow to Koppelberg 
Hill. A door in the mountain opens. All go in but one 
lame boy, who tells how the Piper’s playing made him feel. 
Illustration, pp. 25, 28, 41. 


Act ITI, Scene II 


People of Hamelin in mourning. Have a Council. 
Decree: That lawyers date documents from this day and 
with these words: 


And so long after what happened here 
On the twenty-second of July, 
Thirteen hundred and seventy-six; 


That the street be called “Pied 
Piper’s Street”; That no sound of 
mirth or music be allowed in the 
street; That the story be written 
upon a column; And that the 
story be painted on the church 
window. 


Act Ill, Scene Il1—The Piper’s 
Hill 
Children in the happy hill, the 
Piper’s Paradise. Illustration, 
Cover of the book. 


An outline of a lesson fol- 
lows in which the aim is to have 
the children combine artistically 
the telling of the legend, the 
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memorization of a portion of the poem, and a dramatic 
game: 


Lesson Outline 


I 1 Child as narrator tells the story of the legend up 
to the description of what the rats did. 
2 Another child may recite:* 


Rats! 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook’s own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women’s chats 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 

In fifty different sharps and flats. 


3 Dramatic dance of the rats. 
II 1 Narrator continues the story of the legend. Tells 
of the Council and of the Piper’s coming. 
2 Another child may recite: 


And ere three shrill notes the piper uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling, 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped advancing, 

And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Weser, 

Wherein all ah we and perished! 

Save one; ; 


3 Dramatic dance. Piper leading the rats. 
III 1 Narrator continues. Tells how people broke their 
promise. Piper returns. 
2 Another child recites: 


Once more he stept into the street, 

And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 
And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air) 


* Permission to quote from The Cambridge Edition of Browning’s 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” has been generously given by Messrs. 
Houghton & Mifflin Company. 


(Continued on page 132) 




































































Finished Figures and Outlines illustrating the Pied Piper. (See ‘The Story Stand-ups,”’ page 90) 
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Secailienentlie Resdins ant Language Lessons 


A Language Lesson from 
“Through the Looking-glass ” 


Clara Kern Bayliss 


“T didn’t think —” began Alice, who once lived in 
Wonderland. 
“Then you shouldn’t talk,” interrupted Humpty Dumpty. 


“Where is the servant who answers the door?” asked 
Alice in impatience. 
“What has the door been asking?” drawled the Frog. 


“I see nobody coming,” Alice answered. 
“TI only wish I had such eyes,” remarked the King. 
“Tt’s as much as I can do to see real people by this light.” 


“Messenger, who did you pass on the road?” asked the 
King. 

(He means whom did you pass,’ ’ whispered Alice.) 

“Nobody, your Majesty,” replied the Messenger. 

“Quite right, "said the King. “This young lady saw 
him, too. So of course Nobody walks slower than you.” 

“T do my best,” said the Messenger in a sullen tone. 
“T’m sure nobody walks much faster than I do.” 

“He can’t do that,” said the King, “or else he’d have 
been here first.” 


“There is nothing like eating hay when you are faint,” 
said the King. 

“T should think throwing cold water over you would be 
better,’ suggested Alice. 

“I didn’t say there was nothing better,” the King replied, 
“TI said there was nothing /ike it.” 


“And the box is no use without them,” said the Knight. 


“In winter when the fields are white 
I sing this song for your delight’’ — 


only I don’t sing it,” added Humpty Dumpty as an ex- 
planation. 

“T see you don’t,” Alice said. 

“Tf you can see whether I’m singing or reciting, you 
have sharper eyes than most people,” Humpty Dumpty 
remarked severely.” 


“Would you be good enough to stop a minute?” panted 
Alice. 

“I’m good enough,” the King said, “only I’m not strong 
enough. You see a minute goes by so fearfully quick! 
You might as well try to stop a Bandersnatch.” 





Fables for Supplementary 
Reading 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT 
“What is the matter with our king,?” asked the Fox 


one day. 
“T do not know,” replied the Wolf. “He was well 


enough when I saw him this morning. Why do you ask?” 
“When I went to call upon him just now he was groan- 
ing and growling so that I was afraid to go near him.” 
Let us go and see what he is doing now,” said the Wolf. 
“That is a good plan,” replied the Fox. 
like to know if he is ill.” 
They went through the woods very quietly. 


*T should 
They 


kept in the shadow of the trees. They were afraid the 
Lion would see them. Soon they heard groans and growls. 


“There, what did I tell you?” cried the Fox. “Do 
you think that he is sick or only angry?” 
“T’m sure I don’t know,” replied the Wolf. “Why 


don’t you ask him?” 

“O, O, O! I am the most wretched beast in the whole 
world,!” groaned the Lion. “Imay as well die.” 

“You are such a friend of his that I thought that you 
would ask him,” said the Fox. 

“No, no, Friend Fox,” cried the Wolf. “You can’t 
get me to do it. Try it yourself if you want to know. 
But here comes the Elephant. He will not be afraid 
of the Lion. He will stop to talk to him.” 

“O, yes,” said the Fox. “If we listen we shall hear 
all about it.” 

“Good morning, Friend Lion,” said the Elephant. 
“You seem to be in trouble this fine morning. Can I 
do anything ro help you?” 

“Indeed I am in trouble but no one can help me,” 
answered the Lion with a groan. “I am so frightened 
that I want to die.” 

“You frightened! 
believe it.” 

“ButIam. Iam so frightened that I tremble all over.” 

“Pray tell me who there is that can frighten you so,” 
said the Elephant. 

“You will laugh at me, I know. Such a very small 
creature did it. I could eat him at one mouthful. It 
is the cock over there in the barn-yard.” 


You, the king of beasts! I can’t 


“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the Elephant. “Afraid of 
the cock! That is a good joke!” 
“Tt is not the cock, but the noise he makes. Whenever 


he crows I am too frightened to move.” 


“Just forget all about it till he crows again,” said the 
Elephant. 
“TI wish I could,” replied the Lion. “I have tried. I 


am the unhappiest anima! alive.” 

“Excuse me for laughing,” said the Elephant. “TI 
did not mean to be unkind.” 

Just then the Elephant began to shake his head and to 
flap his ears as if something were troubling him very much. 
He seemed very frightened. 

“What troubles you so?” asked the Lion. “Nothing 
could hurt you. You are so strong and big.” 

“Just look at this little buzzing gnat,” said the Ele- 
phant. 

Now it was the Lion’s turn to laugh. “A little thing 
like that hurt you!” said he. “He is so small that I can- 
not see him from here.” 

“He is not very large,” replied the Elephant, “but 
if he should sting the innermost part of my ear I should 
go mad with pain.’ 

“TI see! I see!” said the Lion. “Everyone has his 
troubles. I will try to forget mine. After all, the cock 
does not crow all of the time. When he is still I will 
forget him. I will think of pleasant things.” 

“Phat is what I do,” cried the Elephant. “As you 
say, mine is a very tiny trouble and it does not last long. 
There goes the gnat. I think I had better go, too. Good- 
bye.” 

“What do you think of that?” asked the Wolf. “I 
never dreamed that the Lion and Elephant were afraid 
of anything.” 

“Nor I,” said the Fox. “But I think now that perhaps 
they have as many troubles as anyone.” 


Presentation 


Our new story is about several animals. One is the 
fox. James may tell me the best fox story he knows. 





















































Very good, James. Another animal in the story is - the 
wolf. Who would like to tell a story about him. Well 
done, Mary. Still another animal is the lion. Charles 
would like to tell a story about him. Well told, Charles. 
The other animal is an elephant.. You have all seen 
elephants, but no one has heard a story about him. We 
have one now and it will tell us that the big fellow has 
his troubles as well as other animals. (Pass copies of 
the story.) 

Read till you learn what the fox heard. What was 
it? What do you think was the trouble? Read aloud. 

We will read till we learn what they decide to do. Tell 
me what they did. What did the fox say? What was 
the wolf’s reply? Read aloud. 

The fox thought of a way to find out what was the 
matter with the lion. Read till you learn his plan. What 
was it? What do you think of it? Why? Read aloud. 

The elephant will not be afraid to talk to the lion. Read 
till you learn what was the matterwiththelion. Tell me. 
What do you suppose frightened him? Can you not 
think of something that he might fear? James thinks 
that it might be a man with a gun. 


Read till you learn what it was. Are you surprised? 
What do you think the elephant said? Read aloud. 
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What coal there be about the cock that an animal 
like the lion would fear? Read till you find out. Tell 
me. What did the elephant think of it? Do you think 
it strange?) Why? -Read aloud. 

Read till you learm what the elephant did very soon. 


Tell me. What do you think was the matter with him? 
Read aloud. 

Find out what was the trouble. Tell me. Read it 
aloud. 

What do you think the elephant will say? Read till 
you learn why the elephant is afraid. Why? Read aloud. 


Read till you find out what the lion said to him, then. 
Tell me what he said. Read aloud. 

Finish the story. What did the elephant say? 
did the fox say?’ The wolf? Read aloud. 

Anne may read the whole story. Well done, Anne. 
You may select children for the wolf, fox, lion and ele- 
phant. You may play the story. Ask some one to 
read the descriptions. Choose other children to take 
your parts and we will see if they can play it as well as 
you did. Charles may be the judge and select those who 
do the best to play our story for Miss A’s children to- 
morrow morning. 


What 


(First reading in each case should be silent reading.) 


A Page for Story Tellers 


Ways of Opening a Story 
Ida E. Roger 


Unless teachers give definite assistance to pupils in 
regard to the ways of opening the story, it will generally 
be discovered that whatever variety in opening may 
occur tends to emphasize the time element; ¢.g., a choice 
of one of the following expressions is usually sele scted by 
the unguided child: 


Once upon a nya 

Ages and ages a 

Once there was os lived) 

In olden times 

Long, long ago 

Long ago when the world was young 


Pupils should be reminded that stories found in books 
may open in one of three ways, and illustrations of these 
three ways should be discovered and read to class by the 
pupils during a class period when they are allowed to 
search in story books or readers. The three ways of 
beginning any story include: 


1 Opening with the time element. 
2 Opening by naming a character or characters. 
3 Opening by centering attention upon locality. 


Filustration 
Time Element Character opening Locality 
lAges and ages Peter Cooper Far across the 
ago there dwelt an was a poor boy sea in the country 
aged hermit high up who became called Germany is 
on a cliff near the sea. famous. a little village 


named Hamelin. 


~The following variations of the same sentence will in- 
dicate the three types of opening: 


Character Locality Time 

King Alfred was In old England In olden days 
one of the best loved there wasa much _ there dwelt an 
kings of ancient loved ruler named English ruler 
England. King Alfred. cols ane 


‘of the Fians, sat at the other end of the long table. 


Another story showed three possible openings: 


Robin Hood was In Sherwood Years ago in the 
one of the most Forest,inEng- daysof King 
famous of old English land, there once Richard part of 


heroes. held sway an England was much 
outlaw whom distressed because 
men called of a strange, bold 
Robin Hood. fellow who lived 


with his outlaw 
band in Sherwood 
Forest. 


The Coming of Finn — An Irish 
Fairy Story 
T was the Eve of Samhain,.which we Christians call 
All Hallows’ Eve. 
The King of Ireland, Conn, the Hundred Fighter, sat 
at supper at his palace at Tara. All his chiefs and 
mighty men were withhim. Onhis right hand washis only 
son, Art the Solitary, so called because he had no brothers. 
The sons of Morna, who had kept the boy Finn out of his 
rights and were at the time trying to kill him if they could,’ 
were here, too. Chief amongst them was Gaul mac Morna, 
a huge and strong warrior, and Captain of all the Fians 
ever since that battle in which Finn’s father had been 
killed. 

And Gaul’s men were with him. The great long table 
was spread forsupper. A thousand wax candles shed their 
light through the chamber, and caused the vessels of gold, 
silver, and bronze to shine. Yet though it was a great 
feast, none of these warriors seemed to care about eating 
or drinking; every face was sad, and there was little conver- 
sation, and no music. It seemed as if they were expecting 
some calamity. Conn’s sceptre, which was a plain staff of 
silver, lay beside him on the table, and there was a canopy of 
bright bronze over his head. Gaul mac Morna, Captain 
Every 





warrior. wore a bright banqueting mantle of silk or satin, 
scarlet or crimson, blue, green, or purple, fastened on the 
breast either with a great brooch or with a pin of gold or 
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silver: Yet, though their raiment was bright and gay, 
and though all the usual instruments of festivity were there, 
and a thousand tall candles shed their light over the scene, 
no one looked happy. 

Then was heard a low sound like thunder, and the earth 
seemed to tremble, and after that they distinctly heard a 
footfall like the low, deliberate tread of a giant. These 
footfalls sent a chill into every heart, and every face, 
gloomy before, was now pale. 


The King leaned past his son, Art the Solitary, and said 
to a certain Druid who sat beside Art, “Is this the son of 
Midna come before his time?” ‘‘It is not,” said the Druid, 
“but it is the man who is to conquer Midna. One is com- 
ing to Tara this night before whose glory all other glory 
shall wax dim.” 

Shci‘ly after that they heard the voices of the door- 
keepers raised in contention, as if they would repel from 
the hall some one who wished to enter, then a slight scuffle, 
and after that a strange figure entered the chamber. He 
was dressed in the skins of wild beasts, and wore over his 
shoulders a huge thick cloak of wild boars’ skins, fastened 
on the breast with a white tusk of the same animal. He 
wore a shield and two spears. Though of huge stature 
his face was that of a boy, smooth on the cheeks and lips. 
It was white and ruddy, and very handsome. His hair 
was like refined gold. A light seemed to go out from him, 
before which the candles burned dim. It was Finn. 

He stood in the doorway, and cried out in a strong and 
sonorous, but musical, voice: 

“OQ-Conn the Hundred-Fighter, son of Felimy, the 
righteous son of Tuthal the legitimate, O King of the 
Kings of Erin, a wronged and disinherited youth, possess- 
ing nowhere one rood of his patrimony,’a wanderer and 
an outlaw, a hunter of the wildernesses and mountains, 
claims hospitality of thee, illustrious prince, cn the eve 
of the great festival of Samhain.” 

“Thou art welcome whoever thou art,”” answered the 
King,” “and doubly welcome because thou art unfortunate. 
I think, such is thy face and form, that thou art the son 
of some mighty king on whom disaster has fallen unde- 
served. The high gods of Erin grant thee speedy restora- 
tion and strong vengeance of thy many wrongs. Sit here, 
O neble youth, between me and my only son, Art, heir 
to my kingdom.” 

An attendant took his weapons from the youth and 
hung them on the walls with the rest, and Finn sat down 
between the King of Ireland and his only son. Choice 
food was set before him, which he ate, and old ale, which 
he drank. From the moment he entered no one thought 
of anything but of him. When Finn had made an end 
of eating and drinking, he said to the King: 

“@Q illustrious prince, though it is not right for a guest 
even to seem to observe aught that may be awry, or not 
as it should be, in the hall of his entertainer, yet the sorrow 
of akindly host is a sorrow, too, to his guest, and some- 
times unawares the man of the house finds succcor and 
help in the stranger. There is sorrow in this chamber of 
festivity. If anyone who is dear to thee and thy people 
happens to be dead, I can do nothing. But I say it, and 
it is not a vain boast, that even if a on is at the point 
of death, I can restore him to life and health, for there are 
marvelous powers of life-giving in my two hands.” 


Conn the Hundred-Fighter answered, “Our grief is not 
such as you suppose; and why should I not tell a cause 
of shame, which is known far and wide? This, then, is 
the reason of our being together, and the gloom which is 
over us. There is a mighty enchanter whose dwell- 
ing is in the haunted mountains of Slieve Gullion in the 
north. His name is Allen, son of Midna, and his enmity 
to me is as great as his power. Once every year, at 
this season, it is his pleasure to burn Tara. Decend- 
ing out of his wizard haunts, he standeth over against it, 
till it is consumed. Then he goes away mocking and 
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triumphant. This annual building of Tara, only tobe 
annually consumed, isa shame to me, and till this en- 
chanter declared war against me, I have lived» without 
reproach.” 

“But,” said Finn, “how is it that thy young warriors, 
valiant and swift, do not tepel him, or kill him?” 

“Alas!” said Conn, “all our valor is in vain againstt 
this man. Our hosts encompass Tara on all sides, keeping 
watch and ward when the fatal night comes. Then the 
son of Midna plays on his Druidic instrument of music, on 
his magic pipe and his magic lyre, and as the fairy music 
falls on our ears, our eyelids grow heavy, and soon all 
subside upon the grass in deep slumber. So comes this 
man against the city and shoots his fire-balls against it, 
and utterly consumes it. Nine years he has burnt Tara 
in that manner, and this is the tenth. At midnight to- 
night he will come and do the same. Last year (though 
it was a shame to me that I, who am the high King over all 
Ireland, should not be able to defend Tara) I summoned 
Gaul mac Morna and all the Fians to my assistance. They 
came, but the pipe and lyre of the son of Midna prevailed 
over them too, so that Tara was burned as at other times. 
Nor have we any reason to believe that the son of Midna 
will not burn the city again to-night as he did last year. 
All the women and children have been sent out of Tara 
this day. We are only men of war here, waiting for the 
time. That, O noble youth, is why we are sad. The 
‘Pillars of Tara’ are broken, and the might of the Fians 
is as nought before the power of this man.” 


“What shall be my reward if I kill this man and save 
Tara asked Finn’’? 

“Thy inheritance,” answered the King, “be it great or 
small, and whether it lies in Ireland or beyond Ireland; 
and for securities I give you my son Art and Gaul mac 
Morna and the chief of the Fians.” 

Gaul and the captains of the Fianna consented to that 
arrangement, though reluctantly, for their minds misgave 
them as to who the great youth might be. 


After that all rose and armed themselves and ringed 
Tara round with horse and foot, and thrice Conn the 


. Hundred Fighter raised his awful regal voice, enjoining 


vigilance upon his people, and thrice Gaul mac Morna did 
the same, addressing the Fians, and after that they filled 
their ears with wax and wool, and kept a stern and fierce 
watch, and many of them thrust the points of their swords 
into their flesh. 

Now Finn was alone in the banqueting chamber after 
the rest had gone out, and he washed his face and his 
hands in pure water, and he took from the bag that was 
at his girdle the instruments of divination and magic, 
which had been his father’s, and what use he made of them 
is not known; but ere long a man stood before him, hold- 
ing a spear in one hand and a blue mantle in the other. 
There were twenty nails of gold of Arabia in the spear. 
The nails glittered like stars, and twinkled with live light 
as stars do in a frosty night, and the blade of it quivered 
like a tongue of white fire. From haft to blade-point 
that spear was alive. There were voices in it too, and the 
war-tunes of the enchanted races of Erin, whom they 
called the Tuatha De Danan, sounded from it. The 
mantle, too, was a wonder, for innumerable stars twinkled 
in the blue, and the likeness of clouds passed through it. 
The man gave these things to Finn, and when he had 
instructed him in their use, he was not seen. 


Then Finn arose and armed himself, and took the magic 
spear and mantle and went out. There was a ring of 
flame round Tara that night, for the Fians and the warriors 
of Conn had torches in their hands, and all the royal build- 
ings of Tara showed clear in the light, and also the dark 
serpentine course of the Boyne, which flowed past Tara 
on the north; and there, standing silent and alert, were 
the innumerable warriors of all Erin, with spear and shield, 
keeping watch and ward against the son of Midna, also 
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the Four Pillars of Tara in four dense divisions around 
the high King, even Conn the Hundred-Fighter. 

Finn stood with his back to the palace, which was called 
the House-of-the-going-round-of-Mead, between the palace 
and Conn, and he grasped the magic spear strongly with 
one hand and the mantle with the other. 

As midnight drew nigh, he heard far away in the north, 
out of the mountains of Slieve Gullion, a fairy tune played, 
soft, low, and slow, as if on a silver flute; and at the same 
time the roar of Conn the Hundred-Fighter, and the voice 
of Gaul like thunder, and the responsive shouts of the 
captains and the clamor of the host, for the host shouted 
all together amd clashed their swords against their shields 
in fierce defiance, when in spite of all obstructions the 
fairy music of the enchanter began to steal into their souls. 
That shout was heard all over Ireland, echoing from sea 
to sea, and the hollow buildings of Tara reverberated to 
the uproar. Yet through it all could be heard the low, 
slow, delicious music that came from Slieve Gullion. 
Finn put the point of the spear to his forehead. It burned 
him like fire, yet his stout heart did not fail. Then the 
roar of the host slowly faded away as ina dream, though 
the captains were still shouting, and two-thirds of the 
torches fell to the ground. And now, succeeding the 
flute music, sounded the music of a stringed instrument 
exceedingly sweet. Finn pressed the cruel spear-head 
closer to his forehead, and saw every torch fall, save one 
which wavered as if held by a drunken man, and beneath 
it a giant figure that reeled and tottered and strove in 
vain to keep its feet. It was Conn the Hundred-Fighter. 
As he fell there was a roar as of many waters; it was the 
ocean mourning for the high King’s fall. Finn passed 
through the fallen men and stood alone on the dark 
hill-side. He heard the feet of the enchanter splashing 
through the Boyne, and saw his huge form ascending the 
slopes of Tara. When the enchanter saw that all was 
silent and dark there he laughed and from his mouth 
blew a red fire-ball at the Teck-Midcuarta, which he was 
accustomed first to set in flames. Finn caught the fire- 
ball in the magic mantle. The enchanter blew a second 
and a third, and Finn caught them both. The man saw 
that his power over Tara was at an erd, and that his magic 
arts had been defeated. On the third occasion he saw 
Finn’s face, and recognized his conqueror. He turned 
to flee, and though slow was his coming, swifter than the 
wind was his going, that he might recover the protection 
of his enchanted palace before the “fair-faced youth clad 
in skins” should overtake him. Finn let fall the mantle 
as he had been instructed, and pursued him, but in vain. 
Soon he perceived that he could not possibly overtake 
the swift enchanter. Then he was aware that the magic 
spear struggled in his hand like a hound in a leash. “Go, 
then, if thou wilt,” he said, and, poising, cast the spear 
from him. It shot through the dark night hissing and 
screaming. There was a track of fire behind it. Finn 
followed, and on the threshold of the enchanted palace 
he found the body of Midna. He was quite dead, with 
the blood pouring through a wound in the middle of his 
back; but the spear was gone. Finn drew his sword 
and cut off the enchanter’s head, and returned with it to 
Tara. When he came to the spot where he had dropped 
the mantle it was not seen, but smoke and flame issued 
there from a hole in the ground. That hole was twenty 
feet deep in the earth, and at the bottom of it there was a 
fire always from that night, and it was never extinguished. 
It was called the fire of the son of Midna. It was in a 
depression on the north side of the hill of Tara, called 
the Glen of the Mantle, Glen-a-Brat. 

Finn, bearing the head, passed through the sleepers into 
the palace and spiked the head, on his own spear, and 
drove the spear-end into the ground at Conn’s end of the 
great hall. Then the sickness and faintness of death 
came upon Finn, also a great horror and despair over- 
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shadowed him, so that he was about to give himself up 
for utterly lost. Yet he recalled one of his marvellous 
attributes, and approaching a silver vessel, into which 
pure water ever flowed and which was always full, he 
made a cup with his two hands and, lifting it to his mouth, 
drank, and the blood began to circulate in his veins, and 
strength returned to his limbs, and the cheerful hue of 
rosy health to his cheeks. 

Having rested himself sufficiently he went forth and 
shouted to the sleeping host, and called the captains by 
their names, beginning with Conn. They awoke and rose 
up, though dazed and stupid, for it was difficult for any 
man, no matter how he had stopped his ears to avoid 
hearing Finn when he sent forth his voice of power. They 
were astonished to find that Tara was still standing, for 
though the night was dark, the palaces and temples all of 
hewn timber, were brilliantly colored and of many hues, 
forin those days men delighted in splendid colors. 

When the captains came together Finn said, “I have 
slain Midna.” ‘Where is his head?” they asked, not 
because they disbelieved him, but because the heads of 
men slain in battle were always brought away for trophies. 
“Come and see,” answered Finn. Conn and his only son 
and Gaul mac Morna followed the young hero into the 
Teck-Midcuarta, where the spear-long waxen candles 
were still burning, and when they saw the head of Midna 
impaled there at the end of the hall, the head of the man 
whom they believed to be immortal and never to be 
wounded or conquered, they were filled with great joy, 
and praised their deliverer and paid him many compli- 
ments. 

“Who art thou, O brave youth?” said Conn. “Surely 
thou art the son of some great king or champion, for heroic 
feats like thine are not performed by the sons of incon- 
siderable and unknown men.” 

Then Finn flung back his cloak of wild boars’ skins, 
and holding his father’s treasure-bag in his hand before 
them all, cried in a loud voice: 

“T am Finn, the son of Cool, the son of Trenmor, the 
son of Basna; I am he whom the sons of Morna have been 
seeking to destroy from the time that I was “born; and 
here to-night, O King of the Kings of Erin, I claim the 
fulfilment of thy promise, and the restoration of my in- 
heritance, which is the Fian leadership of Fail.” Thereupon 
Gaul mac Morna put his right hand into Finn’s and became 
his man. Then his brothers and his sons, and the sons of 
his brothers, did so in succession, and after that all the 
chief men of the Fians-did the same, and that night Finn 
was solemnly and surely installed in the Fian leadership 
of Erin, and put in possession of all the woods and forests 
and waste places, and all the hills and mountains and 
promontories, and all the streams and rivers of Erin, and 
the harbors and estuaries and the harbor-dues of the 
merchants, and all ships and boats and galleys with 
their mariners, and all that pertained of old time to the 
Fian leadership of Fail.— Standish James O’Grady in The 
Irish Fairy Book, by Alfred Perceval Graves 





Instructive and Interesting Place to Visit 


The tenth Semi-annual Exhibit of School Equipment, 
School Books, and Magazines, under the auspices of the 
Department of Exhibits of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, will be held in the new Bolivar-Ninth Building, 
East Ninth and Bolivar Road, two blocks from Euclid 
Avenue and Ninth St., Cleveland, Ohio, the “fourth 
busiest corner in the world,” February 23 to 27, 1920. 


Teachers who cannot be present at the meeting, tell 
your Superintendents or Principals your needs and request 
them to visit these exhibits and arrange to supply the 
material you need. 
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Carol’s Nextra Day 


Alice E. Allen 
(In two parts) 


Part I 


“What’s Nextra Day, Mamma?” 

Mamma stared at Carol sitting on the floor. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Nextra Day,” said Carol. _ 

Mamma thought quickly over the long procession of 
holidays that came and went in a year. There wasn’t 
one that sounded the least bit like Nextra Day. 

“It was Nextra Day,” cried Carol, reading doubt in 
Mamma’s puzzled face. “And February has it somewhere. 
*Cause Teacher said just like this, ‘February has Nextra 
Day.’ ” : ; 

“How stupid of me, Carol!” laughed Mamma. “Of 
course February has — an extra day, dear.” 

“What’s Nextra?” 

“One extra—one more than usual — one over,” said 
Mamma. 

“A whole day over?” 
“A whole day over. 
only once in four years.” 

“Teacher said ’cause it’s Nextra Day, we must do 
something very speshul in it. What can I do, Mamma? 
Can’t I have a Nextra Day party, or something?” 

“Let’s think,” said Mamma, “before we decide anything 
so important,” 

Carol was the only little girl in a big family of grand- 
fathers, grandmothers, aunts, uncles, grown-up cousins, 
and grown-up step-brothers and step-sisters. She lived 
in a big, beautiful farmhouse, on a delightful road that 
came hurrying straight from the busy town not far away. 
The road went on past Carol’s house and the little school- 
house, past other pretty farms, past Aunt Caroline’s, on 
and on till it came to Grandpa Earle’s. Then it went on 
over some hills and far away — Carol always to know 
where. It was lovely at Grandma Earle’s. She was 
Mamma’s mother. She hadn’t grown up nearly so much 
as Father’s mother and the rest of his family had, someway. 
She never minded when you couldn’t do things, like knitting 
and sewing and baking and cooking. And she never 
minded when you did play dolls, and read fairy stories, 
and make up verses in your head, either. 

Mamma didn’t mind a bit. But then, Mamma was 
little and very pretty and young, yet. She played dolls 
with Carol and liked it. She told wonderful stories and 
said beautiful poems. She played and sang till the house 
was full of music and happy thoughts. 

The one who minded most of all the things that Carol 
did and the things she didn’t do, was Father’s oldest 
sister, Aunt Caroline. Maybe, partly, because Carol was 
her namesake. Carol didn’t like being her namesake. 
She didn’t like Aunt Caroline. She told Mamma so, 
That was after Aunt Caroline had said, looking sternly 
down at her: 

“You’re making a great mistake, Letty, that you don’t 
bring up your child to do useful things. Jetting her play 
dolls and read fairy nonsense, and all that. Just see how 
well Cora and Ralph were brought up.” 

Cora and Ralph were Carol’s step-sister and step-brother. 
Carol was sure they were both much older than Mamma. 
She didn’t believe they’d ever had any good times when 
they were little — if they ever had been little. 

“You and Aunt Caroline don’t know each other very 
well, dear,” said Mamma. “Someday, maybe, you will.” 


February has this whole day over 


When Carol came running into the house from school 
the next day after she’d told Mamma about Nextra Day, 
Mamma came running downstairs to meet her. 
ont know,” she said, “what you can do Nextra Day, 

arol, 
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“Oh, what, Mamma?” cried Carol. 

“Well,” said Mamma, as they both went into the big 
firelit living-room and sat down beside the fire, “you know 
you’ve always wanted to go and make a really, truly visit 
all by yourself. Now, Nextra Day comes on Sunday. 
So you can go to Grandma Earle’s Saturday afternoon 
and stay till Monday morning. Then Grandpa will bring 
you to school. Won’t that be lovely!” 

“Oh, Mamma! cried Carol, “you do think of the best 
things! Will Grandma Earle like it?” 

“Just as soon as I thought of it,” said Mamma, “TI 
phoned her. And she was so pleased!” 

That last week in February was the longest week. But. 
Saturday afternoon came at last. Carol put on her pretty 
new plaid dress and a new scarlet hair-bow. Then Mamma 
helped her with her scarlet leggings and scarlet fur-lined 
coat and scarlet mittens and cap. 

“Go right along, dear,” she said, as she buckled on the 
last snowshoe. “It’s snowing hard. But you’ll get there 
before it’s bad, I’m sure. If only Father was here, or 
Ralph, they could take you, but they’ve both gone to 
town.” 

Carol trudged along on her little snowshoes. There had 
been snow almost every day since New Year’s. The snow 
was so high that in many places it hid the fences. Carol 
left the road and went out into the broad white fields. 
How it did snow and how the wind blew! 

“Tf you’d only turn around, you wind,” laughed Carol, 
“vou’d be a great help. But I’m not going back home 
with you. I’m going to my Grandma Earle’s to spend 
Nextra Day.” . 

The wind blew so hard in answer to this, that Carol 
had to stop short for a minute. As soon as she could get 
her breath, she began to say all of the poem she had learned 
in school that week. It began: 


I saw you toss the kites on high, 


but when Carol looked up to see if maybe there were some 
kites, all she could see was snow — a whole skyful of snow 
coming right down on her. And when she said: 


Like ladies’ skirts across the grass, 


all she could see on all sides of her was snow —a whole 
worldful of snow. 

She couldn’t go on, though, till she’d said the poem she 
and Mamma loved windy nights, when she was all tucked 
up, warm and cozy, in her little bed. Never before had she 
quite so good a chance to ask the wind, face to face, about 
the man in the poem, who “goes riding by late in the 
night when the fires are out.” 


Why does he gallop and gallop about? 


cried Carol to the wind. But the wind wouldn’t stop a 
minute to answer, just galloped and galloped on. 

Carol went along, but not very fast. It was such a 
good place to make up a poem, herself, with real wind and 
snow to help. 


Oh, wind that blows 
And brings the snows, 


she said. Then after a minute, she finished up with 


You’re going home, 
But I must roam 
Afar to Grandma’s house! 


It didn’t sound much like the others. But maybe 
Mamma would do it over for her, and sing it to a little 
tune of her very own. Anyway, she must hurry. 

It wasn’t easy to hurry any more. Snow piled up on 
her snowshoes. She had to stop every few steps and 
shake it off. She went back to the road, or what was 
left of it. It was brimful and running over with snow. 

But it was better than the fields. Carol ‘plodded ‘along, 
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still singing and talking to the wind, but thinking in the 
back of her head how nice and warm and cozy it would be 
at Grandma’s house. 

By and by through the snow she saw something yellow. 
It was Aunt Caroline’s house. ‘It was the smallest house 
Carol had even seen. It looked like a picture of the one 
where Red Riding Hood’s Grandmother lived. 

There was a little round hill back of it. The hill looked 
like a great white frosted cake. Carol didn’t stop to look 
long. Suppose Aunt Caroline should see her and call her in. 

Then, “Tap! Tap! Tap!” sounded something on the 
front window of Aunt Caroline’s house. “Stop! Stop! 
Stop!” it said as plainly as could be. 

Carol didn’t want to stop. But of course she did. 
You always did whatever Aunt Caroline said to do — if 
you could. Somebody was in the window. Carol couldn’t 
see whether it was Aunt Caroline, or Mary Ann, the woman 
who lived with her. 

It was Aunt Caroline. She came out on the porch. 

“Take off those snowshoes, brush your feet, and come 
in. Step on the rugs. Your mother wants to speak to 
you,” she said. 

Carol took off the snowshoes, and brushed off as much 
snow as she could. Then she went into Aunt Caroline’s 
prim, old-fashioned living-room, where the telephone was. 

“Carol dear,” said Mamma’s anxious voice, a minute 
later into Carol’s ear, “oh, I’m so glad you’re there! I 
thought you would never come! I’ve been sitting right 
here waiting and waiting. I ought never to have let you 
goinsuchastorm. Now stay right there, dear, till Father 
can come and take you to Grandma’s. I’ll phone her that 
you’re safe with Aunt Caroline.” 

“Oh Mamma, dear !” cried Carol into the receiver. 
But there wasn’t any answer. 

And there she was with Aunt Caroline and the yellow 
cat, Jewel, in the little yellow house. Outside, was one 
of the biggest blizzards February or any other month had 
ever known. Even Mary Ann had gone to her own home 
in town to stay until Sunday night. 

Aunt Caroline sat by the window knitting. She fretted 
about the storm and Joe Weller, the neighbor’s boy, who 
couldn’t get there to shovel her out. She fretted because 
Mary Ann had gone. She fretted because Mamma had 
let Carol start in such a storm. 

Carol sat in the other window with the wristlet she was 
knitting for Father’s birthday. She knitted a few stitches, 
then she ravelled them out and knitted them again. 

“Your father will be old and gray before he gets that 


wristlet,” said Aunt Caroline, “if you don’t stop ravelling it.” 


“ No. ”? 
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“T ravel bétter than I knit,’” said Carol, gravely. 

“Why don’t you learn to knit properly?” snapped Aunt 
Caroline. : 

“T don’t know,” said Carol. 

She knitted along, not daring to ravel any more, no 
matter how it looked. Jewel snored. The old clock tick- 
tocked, tick-tocked. At last, in a hoarse, wheezy tone, it 
struck four. 

“May I take a book, please, Aunt Caroline?” asked 
Carol. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Caroline, as if she’d much rather say 
“Tf your hands are clean and you don’t turn 
down the corners,” she added. 

Carol had never before thought of turning down a 
book’s corners. If it really didn’t hurt, like pinching a 
finger, it would hurt the book’s feelings. Carol loved 
books. 

“What for, Aunt Caroline?” she asked, half way to the 
bookcase. 

“Because it spoils the book,” said Aunt Caroline. 

“T didn’t mean — I meant” — 

“Don’t stammer so, child!” cried Aunt Caroline, sharply. 
“Do you think I want a stuttering, stammering namesake? 
Now, what do you want to say? Out with it!” 

“What would you turn down its corners for?” said 
Carol. 

“T wouldn’t,” said Aunt Caroline, “ 
don’t, either!” 

You never could get anywhere with Aunt Caroline. 
Carol took a small blue book from its shelf. It had very 
small print and no pictures at all. Somehow, it made her 
think of Aunt Caroline. She put it carefully back and 
tried another. But that was no better. So she sat down 
again by the window to watch for Father. It was almost 
dark. 

“Your father won’t come to-night, you’ll see, young 
lady,” said Aunt Caroline. “So we may as well make up 
our minds to it.” 

Not come to-night! Carol looked up the road and 
down the road, or tried to. There wasn’t much up nor 
down. All she could see was snow, snow, snow! Just 
then the phone rang sharply. Aunt Caroline answered it. 

“Your father says he’ll come for you in the morning,” 
she said. “He can’t get here to-night. And your mother 
says for you to be a good girl!” 


and be sure you 


(To be continued) 


| Windmill Song 


(See page 122) 
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Miss Elizabeth 


The Pied Piper 


(Adapted from Browning’s “Pied Piper of Hamelin’”’) 


It seems that long, long ago there was a little town that was dread- 
fully troubled with rats. One day a queer looking man came to the 
town. The Mayor promised this man a large sum of money if he 
would rid the town of the rats. This queer man took away the rats, 
but the Mayor did not keep his promise. Now what do you think 
happened? 


The Pied Piper can be very effectively dramatized in costume. 
The Piper, of course, is gowned in red and yellow. The Mayor wears 
a black flowing robe and a white wig. All the ladies dress in long 
dresses and wear bonnets of some kind. For the children, choose the 
smallest pupils. They can wear their white dresses and baby hoods. 
The baby who was in the cradle wears a white cap and white bloomers. 
This cradle baby creeps when the children run after the Piper. Long 
cambric tails are fastened to the brownie suits, that have been used 
in other plays, and they are used for the rat costumes. 

Scene I Mrs. Elizabeth is in her home rocking and singing her 
baby to sleep. Her callers come and go. She chases the rat that 
bites her baby, then sings and rocks the cradle until the curtain is 
drawn. j 

Scene II The stage is in readiness for the town meeting. . The 
Mayor is seated at his desk. The people enter and the discussion 
takes place. Finally the Piper comes and takes away the rats that 
run after him from different parts of the stage. When the rats are 
gone the Mayor asks the gentlemen to take off the chairs. While the 
chairs are being removed, the children come in from both sides of the 
stage. 

When they are ready for the bonfire, the Piper returns for his money. 
Finally he takes:the children, but the lame boy returns. When the 
lame boy reports, all the parents slowly leave the stage, all of them 
weeping. Then the lame boy lies down to sleep and has a dream. 
He dreams that the children return with the Piper and take him with 
them. So the children come in, following the Piper. They see the 
lame boy asleep and throw him a kiss. He awakes and they take him 
away with them. 


Cuaracters All the schoolroom may take part. Those whose 
names are not mefitioned are the rats and the children. 
Scene I 
(The mother is siiting in her home, rocking her baby in its 
cradle. Callers come.) 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Go to sleep, baby. 
disturb you. (Sings) 


By-lo Baby Bunting, 

Daddy’s gone a-hunting, 

To get a little rabbit skin, 

To wrap the Baby Bunting in, 
By-lo Baby Bunting, bye. 


I won’t let the rats 


(Mrs. Cleona raps.) 

Mrs. Elizabeth Come in. Pardon me for not coming 
to the door, but I am afraid to leave my baby for one 
minute. Have a seat. 

Mrs. Cleona Thank you. I can’t stay long. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Why are you in such a hurry? 

Mrs. Cleona Iam very busy at present. 

Mrs. Elizabeth You are! 

Mrs. Cleona Yes, But I am not saying much about it. 
(Rats squeak.) Oh, those dreadful rats! Did you know 
that they bit Mr. Evan’s baby while it was asleep in the 
cradle? 

Mrs. Elizabeth Yes, what are we going to do? 

Mrs. Cleona Yes,’ what? If the mayor doesn’t do 
something we’ll send him off packing. 

(Mrs. Louise raps.) 

Mrs. Elizabeth Please watch my baby, Mrs. Cleona, 
while I go to the door. 

Mrs. Cleona Certainly. 

Mrs. Elizabeth How do you do, Mrs. Louise? 

Mrs. Louise How do you do, Mrs. Elizabeth? I am 
pleased to see you, Mrs. Cleona. 

Mrs. Cleona Thank you, Mrs. Louise. (Rats squeak.) 

Mrs. Louise Oh, that squeaking and shrieking! I hear 
it everywhere. 

Mrs. Cleona Yes, now they fight the dogs and they 
kill the cats. 

Mrs. Elizabeth But the worst of all is, they bite the 
babies in their cradles. Will you excuse me for a moment? 

Both Certainly, Mrs. Elizabeth. 

Mrs. Cleona How is your baby, Mrs Louise? 

Mrs. Louise A little nervous, my dear. 

Mrs. Cleona Iam very sorry. What is her name? 

Mrs. Louise Arabella Jemima, my dear. 

Mrs. Cleona Unusual, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Louise I think so, my dear. 

Mrs. Elizabeth (enters) Have a glass of lemonade, ladies. 

Mrs. Cleona ‘Thank you, Mrs. Elizabeth. I am very 
fond of lemonade. : 

Mrs. Louise Thank you, my dear. (Rats squeak.) 

Mrs. Cleona There it is again. We cannot even have 
a chat on account of their squeaking and shrieking, 

Mrs. Elizabeth We have no peace. 

Mrs. Cleona Peace! They will eat us out of house 
and home. 

Mrs. Elizabeth I am sure that it is time there was 
something done. 

Mrs. Cleona I fear that we have a lazy old mayor. 

Mrs. Louise 1 think that the mayor is much worried 
over the situation. 

Mrs. Cleona Well, why doesn’t he do something, then? 

Mrs. Louise This is a difficult problem, my dear. Did 
you know that there is to be. a meeting to consider this rat 
problem? 

Mrs. Cleona Yes, and all the mothers should attend this 
meeting; for the houses are full of rats, the barns are full 
of rats, the stores are full of rats, the churches are full of 

rats, there are rats everywhere. 

Mrs. Elizabeth 1 am so glad that you are a public 
speaker, Mrs. Cleona, for we certainly need you to talk on 
the rat question. ' 

Mrs. Cleona I am prepared to say a great deal. (Rats 
squeak.) There is no use of our trying to visit, there is 
no pleasure in anything. (Rats squeak.) I might as 
well go. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Ideas to Try 


An Appreciation of Our Flag 
Bess Dixon 


E_read much about art and music appreciation, 
but did it ever occur to you that an appreciation 


of our flag could do much in molding the life 

of a child? This appreciation is not brought 
about by a code of “you musts” and “you. must nots,” 
but by bits of history which will arouse this appreciation 
in the child. Read or tell this story to the children and 
note the effect it has upon them at that time and in the 
succeeding days. 

Years and years ago, when the United States was just 
a baby country, George Washington, our first president, 
wanted it to have a flag. He knew what he wanted this 
flag to look like, but he could not sew. Betsey Ross lived 
in Philadelphia. George Washington heard she could sew 
very neatly, so he decided to ask her to help make a flag. 
He told her how he wanted the flag made, but materials 
were scarce in those days. Of what could they make the 
flag? 

You could never guess of what the red stripes were 
made. They were made of an old red flannel petticoat 
which belonged to Betsey Ross. But where did they get 
the white goods to make the white stripes and the stars? 
Robert Morris, a friend of George Washington’s, gave a 
white shirt so that the white stripes and the stars could be 
made. Where could they get the blue to make the blue 
field? George Washington gave his blue army coat. That 
blue field looks like the sky and that is the way Betsey Ross 
wished it to look. 

George Washington had told Betsey Ross to make a 
six-pointed star, but she said, “The stars in the sky haye 
but five points. Let us make these stars five-pointed, too,” 
George Washington liked this idea and the five-pointed 
stars were made. 

Count the stars in the blue field. How many are there? 
Do you know why there are forty-eight stars? It is because 
there are forty-eight states in the United States now. 
At first, there were only thirteen stars in the blue field, 
and they were put in a circle. But when the United States 
grew to be a big country, more states were’ added. So the 
stars were put in rows. How many rows of stars are there 
now? How many stars are there in each row? 

Now, count the stripes. Yes, there are just thirteen. 
They stand for the thirteen colonies which were in the 
country before we had any states at all. Oh, those thirteen 
stripes mean so much to us! If those people in the thirteen 
colonies had not been willing to go without all the things 
we now enjoy, the United States would never have been 
such a great nation to-day. Many times those people were 
hungry and cold. Mary of Plymouth tells us that little 
children were often so hungry that they chewed the leaves 
of the checkerberry bush to keep them from feeling the 
hunger. 

and proud we are of those thirteen stripes! 

What do you suppose those colors in the flag mean? 
Why did Washingtor. ~hoose red, white and blue? Do 
you know what those colors whisper to you? “Be brave,” 
says red. “Be true,” sas blue. “Be pure,” says white. 
Do you not think the colors whispered to our big Yanks? 
Did they not go across the ocean because they wanted the 
world to be pure? Were they not brave men, true to the 


flag? 

Rnd now, that the war is over, if the big Yanks and the 
little Yanks will listen, to those colors whispering, will not 
this be a wonderful country? None of Uncle Sam’s children 
can do wrong if they listen to the whispers of the colors in 
our flag. It is no wonder that the men and the boys take 
off their hats when the flag goes by 


Activities for the Language 
Period 


Ida E. Roger 
Grade Supervisor, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


A PANTOMIME PLAY 
(As a preparation for spoken dramatization) 


Differentiation of actions should be stressed to repre- 
sent the various emotions and feelings which the child 
should later show in subsequent types of lively dramati- 
zations. The teacher herself should first portray varying 
moods of animals and human characters, and encourage 
the pupils to guess the solution of this puzzle which she 
presents to them. Later individual pupils should interpret 
other characters and moods, following out their own (not 
teacher’s) suggestions. Both individual and group action 
should be drawn out. The degree of the teacher’s own 
ingenuity will be a probable measure of the enthusiasm 
of the class. 

Act so as to portray the picture of a lazy dog, the cross 
dog, the dog chasing butterflies, the hungry dog, the 
hungry cat, the sleepy cat, the watch dog, the pet pony, 
the run-away- horse, the angry waves, the swaying trees, 
etc. 

It will be noted that the last mentioned give oppor- 
tunity for group action. 

Add to list suggested. 

The guessing game will result from actor asking, “What 
sort of a cat am I?” “What kind of a horseam I?” Etc. 

Reading lesson to be printed upon board as a prepa- 
ration for use of dramatic readingb ooks. The children 
should be shown that the names of characters are secret 
words which are not read aloud but merely whisper which 
character in the play is to speak. 

Word drill should precede story reading if there should 
be a few words apt to present difficulty. 


CHARACTERS 
Fipo, GRANDMOTHER, Kitty, MAx, TEACHER 


I 


Fido Where, oh where, is the little boy who owns me? 

Grandmother 1 think he has gone to school. Max, 
are you gone? 

Fido Bow-wow-wow! Where are you, Max? 

Grandmother Go find Max, Fido! Go to school! 

Fido Bow-wow! I’m off to find Max! He is a fine 
boy! How glad he will be to see me! Bow-wow-wow! 

Kitty Why is that black dog running so? Does he 
see me? 

Fido Hurrah! hurrah! This is a fine path! I see 
why Max likes to walk to school! I wonder what he 
does there? What does he carry books for? 

Kitty I’mso thankful that dog has gone by! 

Fido This must be the path, for I scent Max! That 
must be his school! Hurrah! I shall run in and shout 
Bow-wow! 


II 


Teacher Max, will you please take these scissors to 
the office to Mr. ——? 

Max Certainly, Miss——,I shall be glad.to!l (Max 
starts to the ohice) 

Fido Bow-wow! Hurrah, Max! Hello! /’m here! 
See me! Bow-wow-wow! (Max jumps and turns to see 
his dog.) 
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Socialization in Grade I 
A. E. 


Socialization allows this, or at any rate I allow it. 

My grade has three divisions, according to ability, 
1B, IC, —1C. 

Now, while I am working with the C division, English 
speaking five-year-olds, perhaps the —C’s, foreign-born 
five-year-olds, need help with seat work. . 

Every member of the —C’s has a special “mother” in the 
h’s. 

When the direction is given, ‘Mothers, help your 
babies,” a competent B flies to her own “child,” and the 
teacher can give her time to the class at table. 





A Conservation Device 
A. E. 


In these days of conservation, we have to employ make- 
shifts. 

Carry a bundle of clean newspapers to school. 

Fold and cut out together a number of eight or ten inch 
squares. Repeat, until there is a square for each pupil. 
Fold, singly, once. 

With a punch make holes one half inch apart, along the 
double edge, so that, when opened, the perforations are 
on opposite: sides. 

Pass papers. 

Tell the children to open them and mark with colored 
pencil all the known words. 

After this exercise has lasted long enough, have the 
pupils take rulers and draw horizontal lines from hole to 
hole. The hole is plainer than the dot. 

With scissors carefully follow these lines. 

The little ones may then color the strips with wax 
crayons. Cut in two and paste into necklaces or festoons. 


Materials 
Paste Newspapers 
Colored pencils Wax crayons (broken) 


Scissors Rulers 





The Phonic-Picture Game 
Mabel C. Bjornstadt 


“Please play it again,” is a request which every teacher 
is grateful to be asked, because it is an indication of genuine 
enjoyment on the part of the children. Whenever “The 
Phonic-Picture Game” is played by my pupils, most of 
them ask to have it repeated. It promotes quick thinking, 
competition and real enthusiasm. The game is made and 
played as follows: 

Select a great number of attractive pictures to paste on 
6 x 9 sheets of heavy paper, one picture for each sheet. 
On the other side of the paper print and write the name 
of the object represented, or the verb suggested by the 
picture pasted on that particular card; for example, 
“horse” if the picture be that of a horse, or “run” if the 
picture be that of the act of running. 

The game is played by showing to the class the cards, 
one by one. Only the side with the words upon it must 
be seen by the children until the word has named 
by some one. The child who solves the word first is given 
the card and he is delighted to show the other pupils the 
picture on the other side of the paper. The game proceeds 


rapidly until all the cards have been named. Naturally, 
the pupil who has earned the greatest number of picture 
cards wins the game. 
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This game is a real test of the children’s mastery of 
phonics. It is desirable to select many pictures, the names 
of which contain family words, as, ook, ight, at, all, ar, etc. 

The phonic game described above often becomes an 
incentive for better work and greater effort in the daily 
phonic classes. I sincerely hope that it may be as great a 
help to other teachers as it has been to me. 


A Favorite Letter Gam 
E. C. 


Children always enjoy a game of hide-and-seek, especially 
when accompanied by the time-honored jingle of 


“Little pigs, come to supper, 
Find me out the bread and butter.”’ 


This fact, then, may be turned to good account when 
the study of phonics begins to get rather dry. Make small 
letter cards about two inches square. Mark the capitals 
on one side and the small letters on the reverse. Four 
or six copies of each letter should be made, Use the 
following plan for the study of a new letter: 

First tell a story about the letter and its sound. Illus- 
trate it with pictures on the board. Dramatize, and let 
the children copy it with clay, chalk, or any other suitable 
material. Distribute hektographed copies to be colored. 
Heap the small square cards on the teacher’s table and 
choose four children to find the letter from among these. 
Clap the one who diseovers it first. When each have 
discovered one, let them pass slowly up and down the 
aisles, showing their card, while class repeat the name and 
sound of the letter. They may then choose four more 
children, who should be sent from the room while the 
four letters are hidden. Let the door be opened while 
the class repeat “Little Pigs” — always with great gusto! — 
and the search may then begin. The lookers-on generally 
enjoy giving a hint of their nearness to the finders by using 
the words “Hot” or “Cold.” When all are discovered 
they are again taken round the class while the latter repeat 
the name and sound. Four more children are again 
chosen and the game recommences. 

This device might, of course, be used for the memorizing 
of words, figures, tables, etc. The cards should not be 
hidden in very difficult places, as the game is, after all, a 
means to an end, and it is necessary to concentrate the 
energy and time chiefly on the learning of the letter. 


Battle of Words 

After teaching the spelling of a number of supplementary 
words related to a language topic, for a review of these we 
sometimes play the lesson which we call a “Battle of 
Words.” 

It is played in this way: 

Children choose two pupils, whom we call the generals. 
They stand down aisles on each side of room and facing 
blackboards, on which the words are to be written. 

General A’s name is written on the blackboard under 
which is written the number of soldiers he has. General B’s 
name and number of soldiers are written on the other 
blackboard. 

General A chooses one he thinks is best speller in class. 
General B chooses one, and so on until all pupils are chosen. 
Now the two armies are lined up for battle. 

General A steps to his board and writes any one of the 
words he chooses, which have been previously taught. 
Then he hands crayon to his first soldier and takes his 
stand at opposite end of his line. 

Genera} B now writes any word on the board, facing his 
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line, and hands crayon to his first soldier and takes place 
at opposite end of his line. 

In this manner each soldier proceeds to write a word, doing 
it rapidly. They are not allowed to write the same word 
twice on the same board, and if a child fails to think of a 
word, teacher may name one for him to write. 

When all have finished, teacher steps to board and 

marks and writes correctly any misspelled words. We 
play that the ones who miss their words are killed in the 
battle, and must stand in the corner. 
B Now write under each general’s name the number of 
soldiers killed in battle. Ask the generals to step to their 
board and find how many men are left (thus a problem in 
arithmetic). 

The general who loses the fewer number of men wins 
the battle, and a yellow star is placed on his board. Each 
child who has missed his word now writes it correctly 
in his personal word list for study. 





An Arithmetic Device 


12345678910 


In order to familiarize beginners with the forms of 
the figures and also to enable them to recognize simi- 
larity of form the following device is most helpful. 

Take a piece of cardboard about as long as the width 
of the pupils’ desks and place the printed figures from 
1 to 10 in a row. If you have no printing press, cut the 
figures from old calendars and paste on. On separate 
little cardboard discs make figures from one to ten. While 
the teacher is occupied with one section, place on the 
desk of each pupil in the idle section one such strip of 
figures and a handful of separate figures and have pupils 
assort them, placing in piles under the corresponding 
figures on the strip. This is very entertaining as well 
as educative in its value. 





























+ BERR. 


Arithmetic in the First Grade 


Minne Moliver 


Any teacher who has had even a little experience in the 
first grade knows that, simple as the work may seem, 
there are a few difficult steps both in presenting the work 
on the part of the teacher, and in grasping the idea on the 
part of the pupil. 

For instance, in 1A the children, even the slow ones, 
as a Tule, learn to decipher figures and recognize them. 
But when they enter on 1B arithmetic the task begins. 

After several years of teaching in the first grade the 
following idea dawned on me and likewise, luckily, on my 
pupils, and as a result all are much happier. It is this: 
I sketched a.burlap bag, telling them it is filled with 
potatoes; then under it a basket in a vertical position and 
one lying in.a horizontal position. They eagerly watched 
the basket, the main attraction.. From: the bushel bag 
(Isketched potatoes) could be seen several potatoes falling 
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into the upright basket. 
were falling out. 

Now to the first basket, more and more potatoes were 
being added from the bag above it — yes, we could plus 
more and more. From the other one potatoes were falling 
out — there were less and less — yes, any time we had 
less it meant minus. 

This concrete way of presenting + and — in so im- 
pressive a way, in general, has greatly helped my 1B. 

The term equals is often greatly abused, “epils’”’ being 
the fad among them. The sketch with the quil has worked 
marvelously, and now every child without hesitation says 
“equals.” 


From the other one potatoes 





A Lesson Plan in Spelling 


Katharine McSpadden 
Critic teacher, East Tennessee State Normal School 


dren. No doubt one reason is that they do not 

feel the need for it, that is, they are given no motive 

for learning to spell. When the same plan of pro- 
cedure is followed day after day it becomes monotonous 
and uninteresting. Variety adds to the interest of any 
subject. 

After the children are given a proper motive for learning 
to spell, and have a clear idea of what is to be done, (1) the 
eye must see, (2) the ear must hear, (3) the voice must 
reproduce, (4) the hand must write. This can be accom- 
plished by the following method: 

1 The teacher writes the word on the board in large 
script, pronouncing as she writes. 

2 The children 

a Spell the word as the teacher writes it on the 
board again. 

b Write the word in the air as the teacher writes 
it on the board. 

c Spell the word with the eyes closed. 

d Write the word on the board, pronounce and 
spell. 

e Write the word on paper. 


Gites is an uninteresting subject to many chil- - 


The accompanying plan illustrates this in detail. 


I Topic 
Two new words. 
Five review words. 


II Teacher’s Aim 

1 To make spelling automatic to children. 

2 To present an interesting situation in which there 
will be an actual need for the spelling of the words. 


III Child’s Aim 

1 To learn to spell and write two new words and review 
five old words in order to play the game. 

2 To go to the picnic. 


Subject- Matter 

New words — “‘late;”’ “child.” 

Review words — “like,” “book,” “must,” “give,” 
“house.” 
Procedure 


Did you ever go to a picnic where you had to ride in a 
train? 

Would you like to go to one to-day?. 

Let us play that our picnic is to be at a place named 
“late.” (Teacher writes “late” on the board. in: large 
script as she pronounces the word.) 

What do you buy: before you can ride on the train 


(Ticket) | 
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Then we must each buy a ticket to “late.” 

(Teacher writes the word on the board again and spells 
as she writes.) 

Here is a little girl who is sick and cannot go. I am sure 
she will want to hear all about your trip when you get 
back, but I am afraid you will forget some of the stations 
where the train stops. Can you suggest anything that 
will help you to remember them? (Write them down.) 

She will want to know where the picnic was, so hadn’t 
you better learn to write “late’’? : 

* Could you come to the board and cover part of “late” 
and make another word? (“ate.’’) 

We know how to spell “ate,” so the “1” is the only new 
part of the word. 

\ll of you spell “late” as I write it on the board again. 

Write it in the air as I write it on the board. 

Look at it for a minute. 

Close your eyes and see if you can remember how it looks. 

Spell it softly. 

Look at it and see if you remembered correctly. 

Who can come to the board and write “late”? (Have 
several children come to the board and write and spell the 
word.) 

Everyone write “late” on your paper, using muscular 
movement. 

You know how to write the name of the place where the 
picnic is to be. 

When you start home what will you need? 

(Ticket home) 


* Let us play that our home is named “child.” 

Let us learn to write “child.” 

(Teach “child” in same manner as “late’’ — children 
spelling. as the teacher writes the word on the board, 
Seat writing the word in the air, on board and last on 
paper. 


We are now ready to start on our picnic. You remember 
you said you wanted to copy your ticket to show your sick 
friend, so get out one sheet of paper and pencil. (Children 
take writing position as the teacher counts 1-2-3-4-5.) 

Do not write the name of any station unless you are sure 
you know how to spell it. 


The first name on your ticket is “child,” the name of 
your home. 


Everyone write “child.’’ (Using muscular movement.) 

We are all on the train and now leaving town. 

The first stop your ticket shows is at a station called 
“like.” (Children write “like” under “late.’’) 

The next is called “book.” 

The next, ‘‘must.” 

The next, “give.” 

The next is “late,” where we are to have the picnic. 
(Children write each word as the teacher pronounces.) 

Everyone gets off the train here and we will have lunch. 
(Let several children tell what they brought for lunch and 
pretend they have a picnic dinner. Then they are ready 
to start home.) 

What must we have before we start home? (Tickets.) 

Yes, buy your ticket. 

The first name on your return ticket is “late.” 

Everyone write “late.” 

Going home what will be the name of the first station? 
(“House.’’) 


The next is “give.” (Reverse the list going home.) 
Everyone gets off the train at home. (“Child.”’) 
Did you have a nice time at your picnic? 


Summary 


Can you tell your little sick friend where you went? 
I will copy the entire ticket on the board for you, and 
let us see if you have written all of the stations correctly. 
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What did your first ticket say? (First child looks at 
his paper and pronounces and spells “child.” -All the 
others check their words from the teacher’s list on the 
board, to see if they are written correctly. Second child 
spells “like,” third child, “book,” etc.) 

Can you tell her about your trip home? (Next child 
says, ‘The first name on my return ticket was “late.”’) 

What was the first station going home? 


(Reverse the list.) 


When “‘child” is spelled the last time they have finished 
telling the sick friend about their trip and the lesson is 
ended.) 


A Nerve Saver 


Myrta Wiltsey 


Rulers for seat or board use for beginners may be made 
from the heavy paper board upon which dress goods are 
wound these days. The printer will cut them mto inch 
strips for you at little or no cost. Sixteen inches is a 
convenient length. When one of these is accidentally (or 
otherwise) knocked to the floor, it strikes with a gentle 
thud that does not put kinks into your nerves. A good 
supply of these costs practically nothing in money or labor, 
and when one is broken it is not a calamity. I find, 
however, that the children generally take pride in keeping 
them in good shape. 

Later in the year the inch and half inch may be marked 
upon these with little trouble. 











PLAY IS | 
MAGIC POWER! 


To teach Language successfully take your cue from 
the children’s play activities. Miss Myra King has done 
this and presents forty-four interesting and helpful games 
to supplement the regular language work in her book 
of 100 pages entitled . 


**Language Games”’ 


Some of the forms on which these games are based: 











It is I She and I teach, learn 
It is he I am he sit, set 

It is we Whom do you want? lie, lay 

It is they may, can good, well 
He and I like, love 


These games are for use in the First, Second. and Third 
Grades and may be profitably used in some Fourth Grades. 

They are not intended to take the place of regular 
language work but rather to supplement that work, giving 
the necessary drill without making that drill irksome. 

The attention of the children is directed wholly to the fun 
in playing the game—they should not think of it as 
language work. 

The games are so planned that every child in the room 
may have an active interest in every part of the game, so i} 
that each one is interestedly attentive to ali that is said 
and done. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


A blank page is left at the end of each game. In these 
the teacher will find it helpful to note any variations in the 
games which she may find especially applicable to her own 
class, locality or other condition. 








Price, Postpaid, 50 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANSISCO 
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The Drummer Boy 


February Games 
'. Annebelle R. Bucknam 

February comes next, with his valentines gay, 

He also brings Washington’s birthday. 


He’s a dear little fellow, but not very tall, 
For he is the shortest month of them all. 


Patriotism should be the absorbing thought for February. 
We must try to teach the ideals of American citizenship. 
Many of our schools have a large number. of different 
nationalities assembled within their four walls. Here’ is 
the opportunity to accomplish the real Americanization of 
all these future citizens of our country. 

This quotation from Longfellow is indeed true: 


Were half the power that fills the world-with terror, . 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given te redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


All the time and effort will be worth while if in future 
years they are all able to say, as in this little poem, that 
they are “just American.” 


Just to-day we chanced to meet 
Down upon the busy street, 
And I wondered whence he came, 
What was once his nation’s name. 
So I asked him, “Tell me true, 
Are = Pole or Russian Jew, 
English, Irish, German, Russian, 

Belgian, Spanish, Swiss, Moravian, 

Dutch, «r Greek, or Scandinavian?” 

Then he gave me his reply, 

As he raised his head on high; 
‘What I was is naught to me 

In this land of liberty; 

In my soul, as man to man, 

I am just American.” 


Tell the children stories of the boyhood of Washington 
and of Lincoln. Teach this to the tiniest class,for the 
—t all have a certain reverence for one who “never 
told a lie.” 


as Hp « pay Net i n, 
We could not if we would, 
So we’ve made up our minds 
To try to be as good. 


The children like to dramatize the stories of the deeds 
of great men. In soldier dramatization emphasize the fact 
that anyone[who does his duty in any walk in life is a 
true soldier, even though he never has to carry a gun. 
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In the following all may wear soldier caps and carry flags, 
or just three boys may be chosen to wear soldier caps, one 
to carry a flag, another a drum, and a third a gun. 

The children all repeat or sing, using music to the familiar 
“Soldier Boy”: 


Drummer boy, drummer boy, where are you speeding, 
Rolling so gaily your rataplan? 


The drummer marches around drumming, and he 
answers: 


I go where my country my service is needing, 
Rolling so gaily my bold rataplan. 


The children sing as the flag bearer marches in: 


Color boy, color boy, where are you hieing, 
Waving your banner of red, white and blue? 


The flag bearer answers: 


I go where the flag of the tree should be flying, 
Waving my banner of red, white and blue. 


As the boy with the gun marches along the children sing: 


Soldier boy, soldier boy, where are you going, 
Bearing so proudly your knapsack and gun? 


Then he answers them: 


I go where my country my duty is showing, 
Bearing so proudly my knapsack and gun. 


The children ask them all: 


When will you come again, soldier boys, playing, 
Drumming and waving and bearing the gun 


The boys now answer: 


Not while our country our duty is showing, 
Drumming and waving and bearing the gun. 


After this all march around the room or playground led 
by the flag bearer, the drummer, and the boy with the gun. 

All children like to play band and soldier even_with_only 
imaginary instruments and guns. 

One boy is chosen and he marches around saying, and 
also imitating the motions: 


It makes me feel so fine and gay 

When drums aré beat and bugles play. 

The big bass-drum 

Goes dum-dum-dum, 

The horns play tweedle dee, 

And every toot and every beat 

Just catches hold of my two feet 

And makes them run away from me. 

And this is what I hear them say 

As down the street they march away; 

Te dum, ratta dum, ratta dum, dee, dum, dum dee, 

Te dum, ratta dum, shout “hurrah,” boys. with me! 
é, twee twee twee, tweedle anything you can, 

For I’m going to be a soldier when I get to be a nian! 


Then he chooses another soldier, and both march around 
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repeating the above. The second soldier chooses a third, 
and so on until all are marching. 

At the word “hurrah,” all may stop and give three 
hurrahs. All imitate the motions of drumming and 
blowing the trumpet as they say the words. 

The children in this game form a ring. One child stands 
in the center to represent Johnny, or use the child’s name. 
The other children also imitate the drum, horn, bells and 
flute in concert. If possible have the child in the center 
use a real drum, horn, bells, and flute or trumpet,"as he 
sings, using the music of “Jolly Old St. Nicholas”’: 

e children sing first: 
Johnny is a merry boy, 
He likes to sig and play; 


Now it is his greatest joy 
To beat his drum all day. 


Then Johnny answers: 


Thus I go from morn till night, 
Drumming away with all my might. 
Drum, drum, drum, drum, etc 
The second time the children sing, using the same words, 
except the fourth line. This time they sing, “To blow his 
horn all day,” and in his response he sings his second line: 
Blowing away with all my might, 
Toot, toot, toot, toot, etc. 
The third time the words are: “To rimg his bell all day,” 
and the answer: 





Little Patriots First Flag Drill 


Playing away with all my might, 
Tra-!a-la-la-tra-la, etc. 


Or choose a different leader for each instrument. 
If the above is used as a part of the Washington’s birthday 
celebration let the children repeat or sing the following, 


































using the music of “Good-morning, Merry Sunshine,” as 
Stuart’s picture of Washington standing by his white horse 
is placed at the front and draped with one large or two 

And the last verse as follows: ‘To play his flute all day,” small flags. 
answered by Johnny with: 


a 


Ringing away with all my might, 
Ding, dong, ding, dong, etc. 


(Continued on page 125) 


What T.CU,. Will Do For 








1 It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by 
| sickness or accident. No benefits paid unless attended by 
physician at least once a week. 


2 2 It will pay you $25 a month for a of illness that 
does not confine you to the house but keeps you from your 
3 work and requires medical attendance at least once a week. 


3 It will pay you Operation Benefits in addition to other 
benefits after your policy has been in continuous force for one 
year. 


4 It will pay you Hospital Benefit — 20% imcrease in 
monthly Sick Benefit for two months when confined in an 
& established hospital. 


6 5 It will pay you $11.67 a week when you are quarantined. 


id 





6 It will pay you lump indemnities instead of monthly 
indemnity if you prefer. 


7 It will pay you $1000 to $1500 for Accidental loss of Life, 
as well as_for loss of limbs and eyes. 


Thousands of teachers, all over America have found freedom from 
worry through enrollment in the T.C. U. Every teacher in America 
should enroll and share its protection. If you have not already 
done so, fill out and mail the coupon for full information. 


TEACHERS (CASUALTY {UNDERWRITERS 
428 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 
428 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 








Ss tino ocd cakioccn cbenesaisnddnttaed 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Being Like Washington 
Ruth L. Jenkins 

Tre — Day before Washington’s Birthday. 

CHARACTERS 


Teacher 
Twelve or fifteen children, including Frank, Henry, and John 


Mother 
ScENE I — The School Yard 


(Teacher at right stage door in act of désmissing class. 
Children wear, hats and coats, and carry books. They may 
also wear Washington badges or carry hatchets made during 
the art period.) 


Teacher Good-night, boys and girls. Have a pleasant 
holiday. 


Class Good-night, Miss Brown. 


(C hildren cross stage, walking, skipping, etc., and exit left. 
Group of six boys gather at front to examine marbles. Henry 
enters right and joins them.) 

Boys Hello, Henry! 

Frank Just think! a whole holiday to-morrow becavse 
it’s George W:shington’s birthday. 

Henry Aren’t you glad? 

Frank Yes. I wish he had a dozen birthdays. 

John (who carries a flag) Miss Brown said we ought to 
be like Washington because he was such a great man. 
I am going to be like him. I’m going to be a soldier and 
port 4 my country! (He salutes in military fashion, 
soldier!) others wave hats and shout, “Three cheers for the 

Frank And§I’m going to be like him, too. I’m going 
to be the President and rule my country! (Throws out 
chest and puts thumbs in imaginary vest pockets. Boys wave 
caps and cheer, “Hurrah, for the President!’’) 

John Whatare you going to be, Henry?” 

Henry Well, I hardly expect to have the honor of 
being President, and I prefer not to be a soldier unless 
my country needs me. I admire Washington most because 
- ag honest, brave and true. So that’s what I intend 

o be. 

John i'm! that isn’t being like Washington. Washing- 
ton did great things. I’m more like him than either of you. 

Frank No, you aren’t! I’m rost like him because 
I’m going to be President. 

John (doubling up his fist) No, you aren’t! 

Frank I am, too. 

(Oun You aren’t! 

thers appear delighted at the prospect of a fight. Harry 
quickly steps ‘dlidéite thei’) arora tag ‘ 
_ Henry Don’t quarrel, boys. W ask mother about 
it to-night.. She’ll know who is most like Washington. 

John and Frank All right, we’ll do that. 

John (with military manner) Ready, march! 


(Boys fall into line, playing imaginary horns, drums, etc., 
and making their own music, march off stage.) 
(CurTAIN) 


SCENE II — Kitchen 


(Ad left, mother washing dishes on table; chair and coal- 
bucket nearby. At right, chair; small stand containing three 
books and work-basket. At rear, John, Henry and Frank, 
playing marbles and talking naturally as they play.) 


Mother John, won’t yoti dry the dishes for me? I’ 
ey tired to-night. > ! 7 
ohn (continuing to play) You go, Henry. I’d 
play marbles. ise gree) wige? 
Henry All right, mother, I will. ((Goes to table, takes 
cloth and wipe dishes. Turns to boys) Say, Bud, you can’t 
guess what I found after I left you, this afternoon. 
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Frank (with much interest) An agate? 

Henry Better than that. A purse with a dollar in it! 

Frank What did you do with it? Kept it, didn’t you? 

John (interrupting) He? No, indeed! He ran up the 
street to see if an old woman had lost it. Of course she had. 

Mother I’m glad you found her, son. Honesty is the 
best policy, always.. And now, boys, I’m sorry to interrupt 
your game, but you must get the wood and coal. 

Frank (shooting his marble) Oh, wait till we finish this 

ame! 

Mother (taking bucket) I might as well do it myself. 

Henry (intercepting her and taking the bucket) I'll get 
the coal. (He leaves, and returns with the coal.. Gets book, 
seats himself and studies. Mother clears away dishes, takes 
sewing basket from stand, and seats herself at right center. 
poy stocking from basket and runs hand into an enormous 

ole. 

Mother Gracious! What a hole! Boys surely do wear 
out their stockings. (Proceeds to darn. Turns to Frank 
and John.) Lads, you’ll have to get your lessons if you 
want to go to grandfather’s to-morrow. It will be too late 
when we reach home to-morrow night. 

Frank I hate lessons! I wish we didn’t have to go to 
school. 

Mother 1 think you would be sorry should your wish 
come true. A small chance you would have to earn a 
living if you couldn’t read, write or figure. 


(The boys gather up marbles and come forward. Suddenly 
Frank remembers the argument and addresses his mother.) 


Frank Oh, I nearly forgot! We want to know who is 
the most like Washington, John, Henry,orI. John expects 
to be a soldier, Henry is going to be an honest man, and I 
intend to be the President. Who is the most like him, 
mother? 

Mother (pausing in her work and looking at the. boys) 
George Washington was a great soldier and fought for his 
country. He was the President and ruled his country. 
But best of all, George Washington was a good man. He 
was honest, and true, and stood for the right. I think 
Henry is the most like him. 

Frank and John (thoughtfully) 1 guess you’re right, 
mother, and we’re going to be like him, too. 

John (starting for the coal bucket) ll get the coal, 
mother. (Then disappointedly). Oh, it’s all here! 

Mother Yes, Henry got it. 

John (coming back) Well, I’ll do} it, to-morrow and 
every evening afterward. See if I don’t. 

Frank And I’ll wipe the dishes every night. 

Mother That will be splendid. I’m sure that’s being 
like Washington. 

Frank (hustling to get his book) And I’m going to get my 
lessons. 2 


John So am I. 


(John and Frank make a dive to the stand for their books 
and rushing back, drop themselves on floor between Henry and 
their mother, and assume attitude of hard study.) 


Mother (rising) Let’s all be like Washington. 
Boys (rising) Yes, yes! 
Mother (extending right hand) 
- Frank We'll be helpful. 
John We'll be brave. 
Henry And we'll be true. 


(As each boy adds his pledge, he places his right hand on 
preceding one. At conclusion, a boy bearing a large American 
flag enters and stands at center of stage. Group extend hands 
toward flag.) 


We'll be honest. 


All We'll be loyal to our flag 
In everything we do. 


(CurTAIN) 
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Seat Work 


(Continued from page 94) 
noting each .pupil’s difficulties and the extent of improve- 
ment that was made after the first trial. 

41 There is abundant opportunity for the application 
of fundamental addition facts, that is, these which make 
up the forty-five combinations, in working out such series 
as the following: ' 





1 11 21 31 41 51 61 71 81 91 
et et) en aan foe oS aaee | 
2 12 22 32 42 52 62 72 82 92 
i yu Re I ft ¥i- 7s, 1 
41424 34 4 54 64 74 84 94 
2/).4 BH 82.2 Bes. 2 


After a number of these series have been put on the 
board by the teacher, perhaps the pupils may be able to 
work out other series if the beginning combination is given. 

After the pupils have had the series in order, select from 
various series and have the pupils write answers. 


Example; 53 29 87 44 92 66 37 
t tis Bre as 


Then there are subtraction series. Eighty-one of these 
may be built up, using one of the fundamental subtraction 
facts as a basi 

Examples 
2 12 22 32 42 52 62 72 82 92 
i —1 —) 1 —1 —1 —1 —1 —1 —1 

9 19 29 39 49 59 69 79 89 99 
4 4 4-4 —3 4 6 -6:-5 -8 





27 
—3 5-3 5 3 3 5 8 8 


37. 47 «57 «67 77 87 (987 


17 


After using them in regular order as here listed, arrange 
them irregularly. 


43 The pupils in the second grade should be made 
familiar with some of the geometrical forms, as circle, 
square, sphere, cylinder, cube. The following exercises 
are suggested to supplement the class work. 


a Trace and cut circles. 

b Cut circles freehand. 

¢ Draw circles freehand. 

d Trace and cut small circles of colored paper and 


use them in making domino cards for the first grade 
number class. 

Write names of circular objects that are in the 
schoolroom, at home, seen on the street, in the 
stores, etc. 

f Construct a circular marker of heavy cardboard 
and use it in making circles. 

Measure and cut squares of various sizes. 

Fold a 4 inch square into sixteen small squares. 
How many different sizes of squares are made by 
the folds? Measure a square of each size. 
Model spheres of clay. 

Write the names of objects which are spherical in 
shape. 

Model cylinders of clay. 

Write the names of objects which are cylindrical 
in shape. 

Model cubes of clay. 

Write the names of objects which are shaped like a 
cube. 


~ 














Bring the Piano 
to the Class— 


Instead of the Classes to the Piano 


The mountain did not come to 
Mahomet, as the ancient proverb goes, 
so Mahomet went to the mountain. 


B kee method of bringing all, or a number of classes, to the 
assembly hall for music instruction is bringing the moun- 

tain to Mahomet, figuratively, and is impractical because 
of the time consumed in assembling and dispersing. Yet this 
— is necessary where the cumbersome, old type of piano 
is used. 


it, see over the top and direct the class. This feature alone 


increase the efficiency of music instruction. 


The Miessner 


as that of a small grand piano. 
hearing it the first time, and is a lasting quality. 


two Miessners for the school. 


it to us. 


126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











But — with a Miessner Piano on each floor of the schooi, each class can have 
its own music instruction and piano accompaniments, as this little piano weighs 
so little that two youngsters can move it from room to room easily. 


The Miessner stands only 3 feet, 7 inches high, enabling the instructor to 


**The Little Piano with the Big Tone’’ 


Despite the Miessner’s small size, it puts forth a tone as brilliant and resonant 
It is a tone that amazes every musician 


Two Miessners for the Price of One Ordinary Upright 


For the price you would pay for one ordinary upright piano you can procure 
This is because of our special offer to schools, 
of which we. will tell you more if you will fill in the coupon below, and mail 


JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 


Chicago Office: Room 23, Auditortum Bldg. 





eS 
does much to 








JACKSON PIANO CO. 
126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me the 
Miessner Catalog and full information about your special 
er. 


eee Coe eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee 
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Little Pilgrims in Hollan 


HAT the children may give this little play under- 
standingly, tell them the story of the Pilgrims in 
Holland — why they came there, how long they 
stayed, what they did, and why they left. 

Divide the smaller children who are to take part into 
Little Hollanders and Little Pilgrims. The older children 
may be the Older Pilgrims and give the dialogue. The 
Pilgrims all wear prim Puritan costumes. 

The Little Hollanders wear as much of Holland’s well- 
known dress as possible — girls, dark or blue dresses, 
white aprons and caps; boys, overalls made short, or 
knickers, blouses or fancy vests;° close, round dark caps, 
with fringes of flaxen hair. Just among themselves, any 
little touch of Dutch costume will do. But if possible, 
make for each Little Hollander a pair of wooden shoes. 
Directions for making these were given in PRIMARY Epuca- 
TION for November, 1917, in “A Dutch Dance,” by Annie 
E. Dakin, something as follows: 

Use children’s old rubbers. Cut wooden soles from 
cigar boxes and tack them on to the rubbers with soft 
copper tacks (using iron last which rivets them). Paint 
the whole a light brown. 

The Skating Song may be given with imaginary skates, 
of course,. But it will add to the fun if each child taking 
part has a pair of roller-skates. Each child should be 
provided with some bit of out-door costume -— probably 
a cap —-for this song. 

Little Hollanders are divided into groups (if only a few 
children are taking part, put only one or two in some 
groups). They represent the “Voices” of Holland: 
1 Canals; 2 Homes; 3 Windmills; 4 Tulip Bulbs; 
5 Storks; 6 Scrubbing Brushes; 7 Wooden Shoes. 
One little girl is Holland herself. She should be a round, 
jolly, Dutch housewife. 

All children take places on stage, or in space reserved 
for play. Little Hollanders, with Holland leading, are 
on one side; Pilgrims, big and little, are on the other. 


Little Hollanders (sing, with motions, led by Holland) 


“ID Ot mm Cobo 


Welcome to Holland 
(See music on page 121) 
Welcome, welcome, 
To the, Land of Holland. 
1 Warm her touch, for though she’s Dutch, 
A kjndly heart has Holland. 
Blue her eyes, like flax her hair, 
Brisk she is and busy, 
“ 2 Turning windmills everywhere, ; 
Till you’re almost dizzy. 
3 Welcome all, welcome all, 
To the Land of Holland. 


Welcome, welcome, 
To the Land of Holland. 
Warm her touch, for though she’s Dutch, 
A kindly heart has Holland. 
4 Broad canals, like ribbons blue, 
On her breast criss-crossing, 
5 Tulip flowers of every hue 
From her cap are tossing. 
3 Welcome all, welcome all, 
To the Land of Holland. 


Welcome, welcome, 
To the Land of Holland. 
Warm her touch, for though she’s Dutch, 
A kindly heart has Holland. 
6 “Click-a-click!” her needles fly, 
Not a stitch they’re dropping; 
7 While her wooden shoes so spry 
Keep on “ Klip-a-klopping!” 
3 Welcome all, welcome all 
To the Land of Holland. 


Offer hand. 
Turn windmills, 


Hold out both hands in greeting. 


Point to breast. 

Point to cap. 

Knit. 

Walk about briskly, still knitting, “klip-klopping.” 





OVONTEANEEAANAAAOGAAOOANEGONUAOAUEAAANOANEGONEOAOUCONGOOOEOOUCOOOEOONOOOOEOOOHONOOUEOOUOOOOOOOOEOOOONONUNGOUOOOOENOUNONUNNOUNNOUONONNGGqONG NOnyeNdnenvanevsqrevannvnenvaneenanevanes: 
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VOICES OF HOLLAND 





Welcome to Holland 














(An exercise in song and verse for Holland and Little Hollanders) you to say?’’) 





Holland (recites) 
I have many voices, 
Up and down the land; 
Each one tells you something — 
Can you understand? 


Canals 





Educational Booklets for Supplementary Study 
Valuable Atds in Teaching Agriculture 





Sanitation 
The Garden 
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The Agricultural Extension Department of the International Harvester Company has 
prepared nearly 100 different booklets on various subjects, including: 






Music by Mary HayMAKER 








—----@ a see  . — 
(She may call each group by name, as “Canals, what have 


We carry all manner of boats — 
Canal-boats that little homes are; 

And ships that go forth, east, west, south, and north, 
To wonderful countries afar. 


h 


Soil Insects Canning and Drying 
The Fly Dairying Better Rural Schools 
Livestock The Silo Home Conveniences 


Pigs Birds And other subjects. 


Our sole object is to help you make your work more 
effective. We have no desire to make money out of 
this material. The Extension Department was not 
organized to make sales. But we do want to work 
with people who are in earnest; who really want to do 
something worth while. 


If you have a plan—if you know how youyare going 
to use the booklets after you get them—,we will be 
glad_to supply you with as much as you! wish. 


Free—E xcept Postage 
and Cost of Printing 


Write to-day for catalogue fof booklets 
and helpful suggestions. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Agricultural Extension Department P.G. HOLDEN, Director Harvester Building, Chicago 
AADNAUEUOADENUHODENLOOUNDOOUOGUEUUEOEOGEGUAGUEUADEGDEGONOOEDONOEGUEOOGDEGONOOEOOODONUOGOEOOEOOOO OOO OOONOIN 
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We mirror the trees and the flowers 
If ever of work there’s’a lack; 

And Holland herself — the quaint little elf — 
Smiles in at the face that smiles back. 


Homes 
(On Land) 
All Holland’s a garden, 
Where every house grows 
Set down in its place 
Like a tulip or rose. 
Blue, red, green, or yellow, 
It blooms in its bower, 
As neat and as sweet 
As a little Dutch. flower. 
(On Water) 
Out on the water-ways, 
Float, float, float, 
Stormy days, sunny days, 
Goes a small boat. 
Kaatije lives on it, 
Little Hans, too, 
Day in, day out, 
All summer through. 


Kaatje’s so jolly, 
Hans is so gay — 
If you’d be like them, 
Live, so they say, 
On a canal boat, 
Then, though you roam, 
Up and down, up and down, 
You’re always at home! 


Windmills 


Windmill Song 
(See Music on page 110) 


Fairies set the windmills going, 
Round and round, now we’re going; 
All round and round, round and round, 
Round and round, now, see us go! 
Against the blue sky, 
Our pretty wings fly, 
Like silver-white clouds they seem; 
Against a blue sky, 
A soft lullaby, 
Humming to dyke and stream; 
Against the blue sky 
Now quiet we lie, 
Lost in a little dream. 


Fairies set the windmills going, 
Round and round, now we’re going; 
All round and round, round and round, 
Round ana round, now, see us go! 
And now as we whirl, 
The color of pearl, 

We’re hurrying toward the west; 
And now as we whirl, 
With mad little swirl, 

Eastward we turn with zest; 
And now as we whirl, 
And now as we twirl, 

Our secret you have guessed. 


Winds, not fairies, turn the windmills, 
Round and rqund, now we’re going; 
All round and tound, round and round, 
Round and round, now, see us go. 
We’re Dutch windmills gay, 
No dear little fay, 

But winds turn us fast or slow; 
We’re Dutch windmills gay, 
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We’re busy all day, 
Every wind we show; 
We’re Dutch windn.ills gay, 
You’re watching — Oh, say, 
North or south does it blow? 

During ‘first four lines of each stanza, children whirl themselves 
gaily about, as much like windmills as possible. Throughout they 
interpret words, lifting their hands to show “pretty wings,” going 
slowly, and at last standing still, “1.ost in a little dream.” 

_in second stanza they turn to west, then to east; last stanza, the 
sing very impressively. At close they may give any little windmill 
dance, if desired. 

In order that these words may fit the music, use one note for each 
word or syllable, except where there is a hold over two notes, at, end 
of line, as on “go” (fourth line). =” 






One of the Windmill Children (recites) 
The Windmill 


Behold a giant am I 
Aloft here in my tower , 
With my granite jaws I devour 
The maize, the wheat and the rye 
And grind them into flour. ‘ 


I look down over the farms; 

In the fields of grain, I see 

The harvest that is to be, ? 
And I fling in the air my arms, 

For I know it is all for me. 


I hear the sound of the flails 
Far off, from the threshing floors, 
In barns with their open doors; 
And the wind, the wind, in my sails 
Louder and louder roars. 


On Sundays I take my rest; 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low, melocious cin: 

I cross my arms on my breast 
And all is peace within. — Long fellow 


Tulip Bulbs 
Five Little Tulips 
First (all kneeling) 
Five little tulip bulbs 
Slept in a row 
In a Dutch garden 
Under the snow. 


Second (all waking) 
Something awoke them - 
Was it the wind? 
Was it a sunbeam 
Tender and kind? 


Third (gumping up) 
Five little tulip bulbs 
Left off their naps; 
Put on new dresses, 
Tied down new caps. 


Fourth (spreading skirts) 
Two wore sun-yellow, 
Two wore fire-red, 
The other one put them 
Together, ’tis said. 


Fifth (with Dutch bow and dance step) 
Five little tulip bulbs 
To do had much, 
Bowing and dancing and 
Singing in Dutch: 
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All (going away, as words suggest, leaving 














one, who pleads to be picked.) 


This little tulip went out to 'the’mar- 
ket, 
This little tulip crossed the seas; 
This little tulip found her wings and 
flew away, 
This one was kidnapped by the 
bees; 
This one, all alone, cries, “Some 
one pick me, please, 
Oh, please!” 


One of the Tulip Children (recites) 


A Little Dutch Garden 


I passed by a garden, a little Dutch 
garden, 
Where useful and pretty ‘things 
grew, 
Heartsease and tomatoes, 
And peas and potatoes, 
And lilies and onions and rue. 


I saw in that garden, that little ;Dutch 
garden, 
A chubby Dutch man with a spade, 
A rosy Dutch frau 
With a shoe like a scow, 
And a flaxen-haired little Dutch maid. 


There grew in that garden, that little 
Dutch garden, 
Blue flag-flowers, lovely and tall, 
And early blush roses, 
And little pink posies, 
But Gretchen was fairer than all. 


My heart’s in that garden, that little 
Dutch garden, 
It tumbled right in as I passed, 
*Mid wildering mazes 
Of spinach and daisies, 
And Gretchen is holding it fast. 
— Hattie Wiliams 


Storks 
The Good Old Holland Stork 


(See music on page 124) 


O, the good old Holland stork, 
Though he has no song to sing, } 
His legs are long and his wings they 








are strong, ; 











Which Way Are You Teaching? 


To teach without using visual 
education is to walk with one leg 
—to work with an arm tied be- 
hind you. Teach in the up-to- 
date way. It will pay! 


To illustrate. Geography is hard 
for most pupils. Ridges are hills: 
ot hills are mountains; actual 


teaching a joy tothe teacher be- 
cause it makes learning a joy to 
the pupil. It lifts off of your 
shoulders most of the drudgery. 
Dull pupils wake up. All pupils 
take on a new interest. It’s quite 
unbelievable—until you try it. 


Ford Weekly films—one new one 


mountains have been seen each week—aredistributed 
by only a few. But the Stora by the Goldwyn Distribu- 
Ford Educational Weekly _——— td ting Corporation from 22 


motion pictures, showing 
human life in relation to moun- 
tains—plains—valleys—and rivers, 
make the pupil instantly to visual- 
ize—andjso to know. In the Ford 
Weekly the pupil has exper- 
ienced Geography! 


The Ford Weekly, with films on 
geography, histlory, industry, 
science and homelife, makes 


leading cities. This reduces 
express charges to a minimum. 


It’s our pleasure to get into 
touch with Teachers, Princi- 
pals, and School Boards. Tell 
us your problems. If you will 
fill out, sign and mail the 
coupon below—do it now—to- 
day—don’t delay—it will re- 
ceive our instant response. 


If your school has no projector, or a poor one, we will 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made. 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago | 





Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. B-1. 








Yes. [] No. Is your School now a subscriber to Ford Educational Weekly? 
. . Yes. [] No. Have you ever seen a Ford Educational Weekly film? 
Distributed Yes. [] No. May we lend you one gratis to throw on your screen? 
Yes. [] No. Has your School an adequate projector? 
by I would like more informaticn about 
0) Projectors. 0) Ford Educational Weekly. [) Catalogue of Films, 
Goldwyn | sane ve aoe 
, Be ae wh. nM En mahetpeunepesistinenneteiiiaiiimaenal 
Street City. State 



































And he’s happy as a king. 
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You may praise the nightingale, 
Or talk of eagles free, 

But here’s to the good old stork — 
He is good enough for me! 


O, the good old Holland stork, 
A frog or two he’ll pluck, 
And if he’s willed in your chimney to 
build, 
He’ll surely bring you luck, 
You may praise, etc. 


O, the _ old Holland stork,” 
The friend of fays and elves, 
Do you suppose that in some way he knows 
All the things they keep to themselves? 
You may praise, etc. 


Scrubbing Brushes 


Scrubbing Day 





Swish, swish, splash, splash, 

What makes all this splatter? 
Swish, swish, splash, splash, 

What can be the matter? 
Scrubbing Brushes all are out, 
*Tis their “busy day” — no doubt — 
Rub-a-dub; a rub-a-dubbing, 
This is Holland’s day for scrubbing. 


Swish, swish, splash, splash, 
Streets must be made sweeter; 

Swish, swish, splash, splash, 

Homes must be made neater; 


The Good Old Holland Stork 





Not one speck of dust we’ve found, 
But we’ll cover all the ground, 
Rub-a-dub; a-rub-a-dubbing, 

This is Holland’s day for scrubbing. 


Swish, swish, splash, splash, 

Flowers, you’d best be watching, 
Swish, swish, splash, splash, 

You'll a bath be catching. 
Storks, away you’d better fly, 
You'll be washed and hung to dry —- 
Rub-a-dub; a-rub-a-dubbing, 
This is Holland’s day for scrubbing. 


Wooden Shoes 


Song of the Wooden Shoes 


(From “A Dutch Dance,” by Annie E. Dakin, in November Primary 
Epucation, 1917) 

“(At close of dance, which closes the exercise “Voices of Hol- 

land,’’ one of the Little Pilgrims comes forward, and with one 

ofthe Wooden Shoes children recites-) 
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Leather Boot and Wooden Shoe 


Said the little leather boot to the little wooden shoe, 
A-clattering down a Dutch street, “Good morning — 
how are you?” 


Said the little wooden shoe to the little leather boot, 
With eager little Dutch tongue, “O, I am vera goot!” 


Said the little leather boot to the little wooden shoe, 
“T’m longing for’ the hedgerows, where pink hawthorn 
grew!” 


Said the little wooden shoe to the little leather boot, 
“As well you’ll like a Holland dyke and tulips, too, will 
suit!” 


Said the little leather boot to the little wooden shoe, 
“But I shall miss the May-pole when all the skies are 
blue!” 


(Continued on page 127) 
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So ee © 
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Abraham Lincoln 


(Continued from page 83) 

Tenth Child ‘Gold is good in its place, but 
living, brave, and patriotic men are better 
than gold.” 

Eleventh Child ‘‘The responsible man has 
long since agreed that intemperance is one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, of all evils 
among mankind.” 

Twelfth Child ‘With malice toward none, 
with charity for all, with firmness in the right, 
1s God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in: To bind up 
the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow and 
orohans; to all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” 

First Child It has been truly said, “‘ Amer- 
ica has never had a president who found such 
words in the depth of his heart.”” As Thomas 
Edison has said, “‘ His character and service to 
this country will stand as a monument long 
after the granite monuments erected to his 
memory have crumbled in the dust.” 





Short Division 


(Continued from page 95) 

will be very little correction necessary by the 
pupil and no great harm will be done if occa- 
sionally the papers are not marked. A hasty 
glance will suffice to show if the child has 
grasped the fact that 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 and 
4% each contain six 7’s. It is a drill which 
makes work for the pupil without being a bur- 
dem for the teacher. 

I worked this out very carefully with a third 
grade class three yearsago. The fourth grade 
teacher gassured me they could divide. I used 
it last year in a third grade class that I now 
have in the fourth grade. I am surprised to 
see how quickly and accurately they do their 
shortdivision. I have some pupils in the class 
whoare trying to skip the third grade. Ihave 
given them the drills to take home and they 
are getting their short division without any 
apparent difficulty. 

i use this method through short division by 

2in the third grade. This year I am using a 
similar drill in long division with 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19. How that will work remains 
to be proven: 

I know that with two or more grades and 
very little time to supervise seat work it affords 
a safe and profitable drill. The children enjoy 
the work because it is kept within their com- 
prehension and they can get correct or nearly 
correct papers. This in itself is an incentive. 
We enjoy doing things we can do well. 





February Games 
(Continued from page 117) 


Washington, the soldier true, 

Who won our land for me and you, 
Brave soldier! from eachgirl and boy 
Accept our hearts of love and joy; 
Marching here in merry glee, 

We'll all be soldiers like to thee. 

Oh, Washington, there is none like thee, 
Brave soldier! noble, gay and free. 


Oh, Washington! We love thy name; 
Oh, Washington! We love thy fame. 
By his white horse, see him stand, 

Spur on heel and hat in hand, 

Ready for the battle’s fray, 

Where right he knows will win the day! 
Oh, Washington, there is none like thee, 
Brave soldier! neble, gay and free. 


Children always enjoy drills of any 
kind if they are suitably arranged. 


Let them have a simple flag drill, 
ending with a salute to the flag. 
Select any number of children or 
allow all to participate in the following 
drill with the flags. 

Children march in, an even number 
from each side, flag held upright in 
right hands. 

Face front in rows of four or six 
children. 


1 Arm forward. 

2 Wave flags — 1 to 2 counts. 

3 Arm back at side. 

4 Arm upward raise. 

5 Wave flag — 1 to 2 counts. 

6 Arm back at side. 

8 Arm toward left obliquely raise. 

7 Arm toward right obliquely raise. 

9 Each twochildren cross flagsat front. 
10 Flags again upright at right side. 


All here repeat: 


May every land beneath the sun, 
Become united all as one. 

And the U. S. flag unfurled 

Become the Peace Flag of the world. 


Raise flags high and wave to the 
music as many counts as desired. 
Follow with a salute to the large 
flag held in front by a larger child. 
Then continue the drill as follows: 


11 Numbers 1 to 10 may be re- 
peated if desired. 

12 Half the children face right, the 
other half face left. 

13 March around once and then 
off toward right and left exits. 


Use a drum, a piano, or a victrola 
for the music for the marching. 





Feb. 22 to 28--Week of 
Washington’s Birthday 





More than ever National Song 
Week will be celebrated this year 


—February 22 to 28. Make it a 
point to have your school observe it fittingly. 


101 Best Songs is a book that contains 
just the music you want, yet is sold at a low 
ice. So big a value that 4,000,000 copies 
> wwe ag op va 7c in ™ poe 
.0. B. Chicago, $1.00 dozen, prepaid. Less 
than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. Somple FREE. 


Everyday Sonds—Songs especially for 
younger children, helps for teachers, and 
facts about music. 5c each in 100 lots, 
F. O. B. Chicago, $1.00 dozen, prepaid. Less 
than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. Samples FREE. 


Favorite Songs (Catholic Edition) 
Authoritatively edited by a Church musical 
specialist. Carols and Hymns for the en- 
tire year. Same prices as the 101 Best 
Songs. Sample FREE. (C-53) 


CABLE C0. 1201 Cabie Biag. Chicago 


DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS 
FREE 


Women — Girls— 15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress Designing during their spare moments in 


10 WEEKS. 


Dress Designers frequently earn $40 te $100 
A WEEK. Many start parlors in their 
own homes. All design their own gowns. 


Send coupon immediately for FREE SAMPLE 
LESSONS. The supply will not last long. 


Mail coupon to 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept O859 Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send me absolutely free, book containing sam 
lessons in DRESS DESIGNING as taught in 10 w 
spare times. 
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other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 


have done for 92, 
thin? Does your figure 


your own hands 


My work has grown in favor 
because lt appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


ie yaw con fn Shine, oup 
it. 
you how to stand and walk 


why not? 


[- is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 
¢“ When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
gtippe and cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging 
ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! 
happy! Enjoy life! Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In 


You can weigh exactly 
what you should 
by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for what I 


women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are 
you? Let me help you. 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
and that ou can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
because results are quick, natural and permanent, and 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


4 ’ p eee me, but 2B Gowe and oa ae NOW. Don’t 
wait — you may forget will send you my illustrated booklet showing 
correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 






Have a good figure! Be 


you too 


You can free yourself from such naggi ailments as 

Excess Flesh in any Incorrect Indigestion Headache 

part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness ess 
Thic Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 

Neck or Arms Nervousness ids M imilation ee 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxi- 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back cation 

Our Soldiers Have Done So— Why Not You? aa 


‘ 








Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognised i conditioni: 
y > i eedines ng 


cam conditioned our men. 





Skating Song 


Tempo di minuetto, tr 





(Continued on page 128) 
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Little Pilgrims 
(Continued from page 124) 
Said the little wooden shoe to the little leather 


boot, 
“All Holland goes a-skating, soon, for all the 
birds are mute!” 


Said the little leather boot to the little wooden 


shoe, 
“* Awhile I'll stay, but I am bound to countries 
strange and new.” 


Said the little wooden shoe to thelittle leather 
boot, 

“Good luck will go where’er you go if Love 
lays out the route!” 


Skating Song 
(See music on page 126) 


Holland may sing the first stanza, if desired, 
all the Little Hollanders singing chorus with 
her; Little Hollanders sing second stanza, 
taking places back of her, ready for skating; 
Little Pilgrims join in a third stanza, and all 
sing last chorus, taking places so that there is 
a Little Pilgrim between each two Little 
Hollanaers. At close of song, give any fancy 
skating exercises, if desired. If children are 
too small for this, let them skate about as they 
choose. Music continues. At close of skat- 
ing, they go to back of the stage, and when 
they return each Little Pilgrim wears some- 
thing of the Little Hollanders, so that he looks 
more Dutch than English. 


Winter now comes, 
Snapping his thumbs, 
Winds are out playing his fife and his drums, 
All in a thrice, 
Shining and nice, 
Holland’s canals turn to streets made of ice. 
And Holland watches with round blue eyes, 
“‘Let us make holiday now,” she cries; 
“Skating let’s go, 
Skating let’s go, 
’T will make us healthy, wealthy and wise!” 


Hear Holland's call, 

Heindrick and Paul, 

Gretchen and Pietje, Katrina, and all, 

Put on your wraps, 

Pull down your caps, 

Buckle your skates and be sure of the straps. 
And Holland watches, etc. 


Wrestling and Fear, 

Patience and Cheer, 

All little Pilgrims with names new and queer, 
Skating’s begun, 

Come, everyone, 

You will all say, ‘“‘Was there ever such fun?”’ 
And Holland watches, etc. 


Other Pilgrims (one after another, as Little Pil- 
grims come to front of stage, with their bits of 
Dutch dress) 


What — are these children ours’ 

Is that Wrestling? 

Where is Love? 

I don’t see Remember or Fear anywhere! 

There, there, in the blue cap, the wooden 
shoes, etc. 

They are turning Dutch. 

My baby says Dutch words. 

The Dutch are a good people, but we are 
English, not Dutch. We want our children 
to grow up English. 

Let us go back to England. 

That we cannot do. In England we cannot 
worship God as our hearts tell us is right. 

These kindly Dutch people do not care how 
we worship, so long as we are honest and good. 
We can sing and pray and preach as we want to. 

Across the sea there is a new country, called 
America. It is partly settled by English 


people. 





There are goodly farm lands. 

There we could build homes and churches 
and worship God as we think right. 

And we could still speak English and be 
English. And our children would be Eng- 
lish, too. 

A little ship waits even now in the harbor. 
Let us go. 

Let us go to America and make there a 
new England! 


Little Pilgrims 
First 
In England we were Puritans, 
Both big and little folk, 
Our dress and speech were very plain, 
We didn’t laugh or joke. 
All 
We were so dignified and grave, 
To us this sober name they gave. ~ 
Second 
In Holland, we are Pilgrims, all 
The fathers and the mothers, 
Remember, Wrestling, little Love, 
Fear, Patience, and the others. 
All 
And all the babies, though they’re new, 
Are ready to be Pilgrims, too. 
Third 
A Pilgrim is a wanderer; 
And we must follow far 
Across a dark and stormy sea 
One single guiding star. 


All 
But wander, wander as we must, 
We will not fear— “In God we trust!’’ 


All Pilgrims 


Forth to America 


(Music — “ America” 

Across an ocean blue, 
There lies a country new, 

With paths untrod, 
Though love our hearts wi!l bind 
To England left behind, 
There shall we freedom find 

To worship God! 


Forth to America! 
God’s hand now points the way, 
Forth let us fare; 
Hearts brave and strong we’ll take, 
And for old England’s sake, 
We Pilgrims soon shall make 
New England there! 


Form tableau, Pilgrims in foreground face 
east, as if leaving Holland; Hollanders in back- 
ground, waving farewell. While music con- 
tinues, show at a distance, or through an open 
door, a little bit of the New World—an 
Indian, or something else as characteristic. 
Or, if desired, have the American Flag lifted 
just for a minute. 


After 
Sickness 


Nothing restores Strength and 
Vitality as quickly as Vinol, our 
Cod Liver and Iron Tonic. 





Mrs. Moone Proved This: 


Warsaw, Ind.—“Influenza left me 
terribly weak and anaemic and with no 
appetite. I could not even walk around 
the house without being all exhausted, 
and as I am a housewife I had to have 
help. I tried tonics and doctors with- 
out benefit. I read about Vinol, and 
four bottles built me up and restored 
my strength, and I have several friends 
who were benefited in the same way 
by its use.” —Mrs, CHARLES Moone. 

Weak, anaemic persons af all ages are 
promptly benefited by this famous tonic. 


We are so sure it is better than any 
other that we will give 


For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. 
Chester Kent Co., Boston, Mass, 





EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture phy a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize ofler. CHICAGO PHOTO~ 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-20, Chicago 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illi 

Theoretical and ctical class work throughout. 

departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 

allowance each month. For further information write, 





Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd,, Chicago, Ill, 





EDUCATION s3 "year. "Same, 20c! 
“AS NECESSARY TO A TEACHER AS A 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MEDICAL JOURNAL TO A PHYSICIAN.” 





The magazine with a Vision. 


Subscriptions $1.50 the year. 
foreign postage, 30 cents. 





THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


Circulates in every state in the 
Union, Philippine Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico and Canada. 


Canadian postage, 25 cents; 


Owned and published by the 


PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 



































































































































































































































































The Pied Piper 


(Continued from page 111) 
Mrs. Elizabeth Oh, don’t hurry away! 
Mrs, Cleona I must go. I must tell all the mothers 
to attend this rat meeting. _ 
Mrs. Elizabeth Yes, do tell them! 
Mrs. Cleona Good-bye, ladies. Come to the meeting 
prepared to say something. 
Mrs. Louise Oh, my dear! I could not speak in public. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Nor I. (Rats squeak.) 
Mrs. Cleona Youmust speak. That noise should make 
anyone speak. Good-bye. (She goes.) 
Both Good-bye. (They sit again.) 
Mrs. Elizabeth She is such a good woman. 
Mrs. Louise She must be a wonderful speaker. 
Mrs. Elizabeth She is a wonderful speaker. You will 
think as I do when you hear her. (Rats squeak.) 
Mrs. Cleona ‘That noise makes my baby tremble. 
Mrs. Elizabeth My baby screams when she hears the 
rats. I am so glad that she is asleep. 
Mrs. Louise I think that I must go, too. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Oh, don’thurry away! (Rats squeak.) 
Mrs. Louise Oh, dear! Your rats are worse than mine. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Perhaps yours are better fed than mine. 
Mrs. Louise That is nice of you to say so, but I am 
doubtful. Good-bye. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Good-bye. Come again. 
Mrs. Louise Thank you. I’ll see you at the meeting. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Yes, I'll call for you. 
Mrs. Louise Oh, please do so! Good-bye. (She goes.) 
Mrs. Elizabeth Everything is quiet; now I think I can 
leave the baby while I do some baking. (She leaves the 
baby asleep in the cradle. While she is away a rat comes in 
and bites the baby. She hears the baby cry and runs in with 
a tin pan that she throws at the rat.) Oh, you wicked rat! 
(Rat runs.) Poor baby, gotosleep again. (She rocks and 
sings.) ' 
By-lo, Baby Bunting, 
Daddy’s gone a-hunting, 
To get a little rabbit skin 
To wrap the Baby Bunting in, 
By-lo, Baby Bunting, bye. 


Scene Il — Town Meeting 
(Mayor is sitting at his desk.) 


Mr. Evan (enters) Good morning, Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor Good morning, Mr. Evan. Have a seat. 

(Several men enter talking.) 

Mr. Newton Dreadful problem, dreadful! 

Mayor Good morning, Mr. Newton. 

Mr. Newton Good morning, Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor Good morning, Mr. Kenneth. 

Mr. Kenneth Good morning, Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor Good morning, Mr. Roy. 

Mr. Roy’ Good morning, Mr. Mayor. 

(Each one shakes hands with the mayor and says “Good 
morning.’’) 








| ° ist and 2nd time bast 


Mr. Kenneth (shakes hands with Mr. Evan ) How is 
your baby, Mr. Evan? 

Mr. Evan Much better, thank you. 
night. 

Mr. Roy Was it your baby that was bitten by the rats, 
Mr. Evan? 

Mr: Evan Yes, it was. 

All Poor man, poor man! 

(Ladies enter.) 

Mayor And here are the ladies. 
Cleona. 

Mrs. Cleona Good morning, Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor Good morning, Mrs. Elizabeth. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Good morning, Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor Good morning, Mrs. Greta. 

Mrs. Greta Good morning, Mr. Mayor. 

(The mayor shakes hands and greets each lady.) 

Mayor Gentlemen, give the ladies the front seats. 

(The gentlemen do so.) 

Mrs. Cleona (spies Mr. Evan) How do you do, Mr. 
Evan? And your baby was bitten by those dreadful rats? 

Mr. Evan Yes, he was. 

All‘ softly) Poorman! Poor man! 

Mayor Ladies and gentlemen, please come to order. 
We are ready to discuss the rat question. If any one has 
a remedy, please tell us what it is. 

Mr. Evan Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor Mr. Evan. 

Mr..Evan The rats have bitten my baby while it was 
asleep in the cradle and there must be something done at 
once. (Strikes the desk.) 

Mr. Dallas Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor Mr. Dallas. 

Mr. Dallas They eat the cheese out of the vats. 

Mr. Kenneth Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Mayor Mr. Kenneth. 

Mr. Kenneth They split open the kegs of salted sprats. 

Mrs. Elda Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Mayor Mrs. Elda. 

Mrs. Elda They lick the soup from the cook’s own 
ladles. 

Mr. Newton Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Mayor Mr. Newton. 

Mr. Newton They built a nest in my best Sunday hat 
and I think that the city should pay me damages. 

Mrs. Janet Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Mayor Mrs. Janet. 

Mrs. Janet I wish to read a list of all the different 
kinds of rats that are in this town. There are 

Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers 

Families by tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands and wives. 

Mayor Ladies and gentlemen, we know all these things- 
But how are we going to get rid of the rats? That is the 
question. 


He slept well last 


Good morning, Mrs. 
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HAVE’ YOU SCROFULA? 


As Often Acquited as Inherited 


It is generally! and chiefly indicated 
by eruptions and sores, but-in many 
cases it enlarges the glands of the 
neck, affects the internal organs, es- 
pecially the lungs, and if neglected 
may develop into consumption. 

Hood’s Sarsparilla, the medicine that 
has been used with so much satisfaction 
by three generations, is wonderfully suc- 
cessful —— treatment of scrofula. Give 
it a trial. 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly suc- 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 








has really been followed. You will want the 


same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 
first step in the right direction. Now is the 
time! 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


ices paid. You can write them. We show 
ow. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-27, 





on 








Argument at this distance 
might be unconvincing — but 
send for samples of Dixon’s 
Beginners No. 386 for writ- 
ing in the first grade, and be 
convinced thereby. 


Made By 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City New Jersey 


Established 1827 














ENTERTAINMENTS 


A Hygiene Lesson 


(Continued from page 86) 
Q. What does she give baby so that he will 
grow big and strong? 


Ans. Air, water and food. 
Q. What kind? 
Ans. Pure. 


Q. If the little plant and: the little baby 
did not have air, water and food, what would 

ppen? 

Ans. They would not grow. 

Q. If we have pure air, pure water, pure 
food, what will we grow to be? 

Ams. Healthy. 

Q. If we are healthy, how will we look? 

Ans. Beautiful. 

Q. What can we all have that is better than 
money? 

Ans. Health. 

O. What is the finest treasure to have? 

Ans. Health. 


Plant 

Parts of plant—roots, stem, blossoms, 
leaves. 

Compare with a healthy child — feet, body, 
head, lungs, trunk, face. 

General conversation or comparison of plant 
and child by class. 
Aim 

To see the beauty of the plant expressed by 
the blossoms. 

To see the beauty of the child expressed by 
the face. 

A beautiful blossom expresses a beautiful 
plant. 

A beautiful face expresses a beautiful body. 

Give exercise for relaxation whenever needed 





Wanted — Men — Women 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the coming U. S. 
Government examinations. 1920 Census re- 
quires thousands of clerks. Thousands of 

rmanent, life positions are to be filled at 
oo $1100 to $1800; ° have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those inter- 
ested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. 0222, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, showing the 
positions open and giving many sample ques- 


inl Me. 


HANNEMANN HOSPITAL. OF ‘CRICAGO 


RAINING SCHOOL ‘FOR NURSES - 
Accredited hs. State Department of Registration and Education 
3 year course cy WPractical ipeertonss 
a must meet the requirements of good health, 
Hinks (19-35), good ‘moral character, having{two years, 
School education or its equivalent. 
Separate Home for Nurses 

For Catalog and application blanks, address 

Dr. J..C. COBB, 2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 








ILLINOIS TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded 1880 


Offers a broad course of theory and practice to 
Women interested in the nursing profession and 
allied forms of public service. 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. 








Special opportunities offered to those 

who qualify in 8rd year, either in 

Cook County Hospital or by affiliation. 
Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: Physica) fitness; a High 
School education or its educational! equivalent ; minimum 
age, 20 years. For further information, address 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 


509 S$. Honore St., Box“P” Chicago, Illinois 

















TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Accredited by Illinois State Department of Registration 
and Education. ers a three year course in nursing to 
women between 19 and 35. Minimum educational 
requirement, two years High School. 


For information address 
Superintendent, 149 W, Superior Street, Chicago, lil. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL — DETROIT 


Three-year course. Ejight-hourday., Registered by th 
State of Theoretical and peactical cass work ‘4 





cate bed ae =) Nurses, 
Box 20, " Grace Hospital, John R. Street 
and Willis Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
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TEACHING BOYS AND GIRLS HOW TO STUDY 


Superintendent of Schools, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


N one of the most clever, iscilsh language and 
books ever apres in the Engi 
has not only 
but he has Brought home t to the teacher the real remedy for the 
exislingesins of 


the schoolroom to-day. 

And the real merit “ot his story lies in the fact that he has 
applied these remedies 
success that Manitowoc has beco 
teachers and su 

Teach the child 
of the printed page and discard the “ch 
eee in the true sense of the word. , Mm... te 


is book. 
as beer in full cloth, 72 pages. 
tion by Sate Superintendent Cary, of Wiscousin. 
postrge 


2 South Carroll Street 






THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


By P. J. ZIMMERS, A. M. 


clearly written 
Supt. Zimmers 
the key note of py discord , 


pedagogical methods all too prevalent in 


to his own system of schools with such 
me a Mecca for visiting 
visors from far and near. 
how to study — how to the “meat” out 

—then you area 
how in 


Fourth edition. Introduc- 
Price, $.75; 
06; discount in lots of one dozen or over to schools. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Mrs. Elisabeth Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor Mrs. Elizabeth. 

Mrs. Elizabeth I suggest a very, very, very, very, very 
large trap. 

Mayor Now we are coming to the question. Who has 
something else to suggest? 

Mrs. Cleona Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor Mrs. Cleona. 

Mrs. Cleona Why do we pay you a salary? What are 
you good for, anyway, if you can’t do a little thing like 
getting rid of the rats. You find the remedy that’s lacking, 
or you’ll — be — sent — off — packing. 

(Shoes scraping at the door.) 

Mayor What’s that! Anything like the sound of a 
rat makes my old heart go pit-a-pat. Listen! Oh, it’s 
only the scraping of shoes on the mat. (Knocking at the 
door ) 

Mayor Come in. 

Piper (enters) Good morning, Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor Good morning. 

Piper I hear that you are troubled with rats in this 
town. 

Mayor I should say that we are. 

Piper Would you like to get rid of them? 

Mayor Like to get rid of them! 

Piper Yes, I can do it for you. 

Mayor You can! 

Piper Yes. 

Mayor How? 

Piper 1 know a way to draw after me everything that 
flies, or walks, or swims. 

Mayor Who are you? 

Piper Men call me the Pied Piper. 

Mayor The Pied Piper! 

Piper Yes. What will you give me if I rid your town 
of rats? 

Mayor Anything, anything, but I think that you can’t 
do it. 

Piper I can do it. 

Mayor I'll give you five thousand dollars. 

Piper Allright. That is a bargain. Here I go. (He 
walks away playing on his pipe and the rats follow.) 

Mayor Such charming music! 

Mr. Evan Look at the rats! Look at the rats! 

Mr. Newton Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Mrs. Greta Wonderful! Wonderful! 

Mr. Billy See them run! See them run! 

Mrs. Janet He is taking them to the river! 

Mr. Kenneth Yes, and in they plunge! 

Mr. Newton They are drowning! They are drowning! 

Mrs. Marjorie Oh, there is one fat rat swimming across 
and he’is going down south to live! 

(All jump and clap.) 

Hig-gle-dy, Pig-gle-dy, see how they run, 
Hop-per-ty, Pop-per-ty, what is the fun? 
Has sun or has moon tumbled into the sea? 
Oh, what is the matter? ' Pray tell it to me. 


Hig-gle-dy, Pig-gle-dy, how can I tell? 
Hop-per-ty, Pop-per-ty, hark to the bell! 
The rats and the mice even scamper away; 
Oh, who can say what may not happen to-day! 
Mayor The rats are drowned; we must celebrate. 
AH Yes, yes, let’s celebrate. 
Mayor First take long poles and poke out the nests 
and block up the holes, (The nests are destroyed.) 
Mayor Now, who will give a rope performance? 
Al I—I-—I-—-L. 
Mayor I choose Jane. (Jane jumps rope, keeping time 
to the music while ney all sing.) 
~~ par ve 
by se the rope with me? 
Swing it high or swing it low, 
Over, under, who will go, 
Skip with me, 
Come and skip the rope with me. 
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Mayor What next? 
Mrs. Elizabeth “Here We go ’round the Mulberry Bush.” 
All Yes, yes! 
(They give rhythmic exercise while singing.) 

Here we go round the mulberry bush, 

The mulberry bush, the mulberry bush, 

Here we go ’round the mulberry bush 

So early in the morning. 


This is the way we wash our hands, 
We wash our hands, we wash our hands, 
This is the way we wash our hands 

So early in the morning. 


This is the way we brush our hair, 
We brush our hair, we brush our hair, 
This is the way we brush our hair 

So early in the morning. 


This is the way we tie our shoe, 

We tie our shoe, we tie our shoe, 

This is the way we tie our shoe, 
So early in the morning. 


This is the way we run away, 
We run away, we run away, 
This is the way we run away, 
So early in the morning. 
Mayor What next? 
Mrs. Greta Oats and Beans and Barley Grow. 
All Yes, yes! (They dance and sing.) 


Oats and beans and barley grow, 
Oats and beans and barley grow, 

Do you or I or anyone know 

How oats and beans and barley grow? 


First the farmer sows his seed, 
Then he stamps and takes his ease, 
He stamps his foot and claps his hands 
Then turns around to view the land. 
Mayor Now what shall we do? 
Mrs. Greta Come join our dance. 
All Yes, yes! (All sing and dance.) 
Come, join our dance and swing to our rhyme, 
Now all advance and tap to the time; 
Sing, swing and glance, our voices a-chime, 
While wooden shoes are tapping, 
Click, clack, clack, click, clack, clack, 
Hear ev’ ry shoe tap loud and true; 
Click, clack, clack, click, clack, clack, 
Hear how the shoes are tapping. 


Bob, then, and bow and courtsey with me, 
Stamping it now with one, two and three; 
Yes, that is how we’re footing it free, 
While wooden shoes are tapping, 

Click, clack, clack, click, clack, clack, 
Hear how the shoes are tapping. 


(From Progressive Music Series — Silver, Burdette Co.) 


Mayor - Now we will have a bonfire. And here is the 


Piper. (Piper enters.) Stay, Piper, and see our bonfire. 


Piper Yes, but first, if you please, I want my five 
thousand dollars. 

Mayor Oh, pshaw! You mean that little joke of mine? 

Piper 1 do not joke. I want my money. 

Mayor Youshould be satisfied if I gave you five dollars. 

Piper You'll be sorry if you don’t pay me. 

Mrs. Cleona Pay him, Mayor. Keep your promise or 
you'll be sorry. 

Mayor Sorry, indeed! He cannot bring back the rats. 

Piper A bargain is a bargain. I ask you for the last 
time to pay me my five thousand dollars. 

Mayer I'll give you something to eat and that is all 
your music is worth. 

Mrs. Elizubeth You better pay him. You should keep 
your promise. 

Mayor I won’t pay him. 
’ ee Well, I play another tune to those who play me 

e. 

Mayor Play your best. I am not frightened. 

(Piper walks away playing and the children follow him.) 

Mrs. Cleona Oh! Oh! He is taking the children! 





sid 
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All Stop! Stop! Stop! 

Mayor Bring back the children and I'll 
give you all the money in the town. 

Mrs. Louise There goes my little girl and 


we cannot move. We stand stock still. 


Mrs. Elda Oh, he will drown our children! 

Mrs. Janet He has turned from the river! 

Mr. Evan He is going up the mountain 
side! : 

Mrs. Greta They cannot climb the moun- 
tain! 

Mr. Dallas He'll bring them back. 


Mr. Newton ‘They are climbing the moun- 
tain! 

Mayor Oh, wicked man that I am, not to 
have kept my promise! 

Mrs. Cleona What did I tell you? 
did I tell you? 


What 


Mr. Dallas The doors are opening in the 
mountain side. 
Mr. Evan And the children are going in. 


(All weep and moan.) 
Mayor I’d give him all the money in the 
town if he’d bring back the children. 
Mrs. Cleona . Yes, now it is too late. 
Mayor There is one child on the outside. 
He is coming back. 
Mayor Why do you cry, little boy? 
Lame Boy 
When the Piper began to play, 
I heard a voice that told of a wonderful 
country just ahead, 
Where the bees had no stings 
And the horse had wings 
Ane the trees bore wonderful fruit. 
Where no one was tired or lame, 
And the children played all day, 
And just as the beautiful country was one 
step away 
The mountain closed on my playmates 
and I was left all alone.” 
Boo-hoo-hoo! 
(All weep and pass off the stage.) 
Lame Boy Iam so lonesome since the chil- 
dren went away. I am tired and sleepy too. 
(Lies down and goes to sleep. He dreams what 


follows.) 
(Piper is heard playing in the distance. He 
comes nearer and naerer. Finally he comes, 


followed by the children who dance around him. 
When they see the lame boy asleep, they are sur- 
prised. They throw him a kiss which awakes 
him, then they carry him off with them, and 
follow the Piper.) 





Animal Antics 
A NEw Forp WEEKLY 


In the Ford Educational Weekly, 
“Animal Antics,” which is distributed 
through Goldwyn, the cameraman pays 
a visit to one of our largest zoos to catch 
the wild animals at play. Elephants, 
hippopotami, zebras, rare birds, bears 
and their cubs playing about their cages 
and begging on their hind legs for peanuts, 
are but a few of the interesting photo- 
graphs in motion which the Ford camera- 
man secured. He was also able to obtain 
a few excellent pictures of ducks and 
swans on a lake in which the sunlight 
shining through the trees makes exquisite 
rippling designs on the smooth surface. 
The picture is clearly photographed and 
of decided educational interest. 





Thousands Census Jobs Open 
to Teachers 


_ The 1920 census opens up 5000 clerical posi- 
tions which must be filled*at once. Teachers 
are specially fitted not only to stand well on 
the examinations, but to receive quick advance- 
mentafterappointment. These interested can 
Ret,a free list of positions obtainable and free 
sample questions by dropping a postal at once 


to Franklin Institute, Dest. 0221, Rochester, 


N. Y. Immediate action is necessary as 
Spring examinations wilt be held everywhere. 








PRIMARY ‘EDUCATION DIRECTORY | 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is 
a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
teachers. The right teacher in the right position 
means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Bostom. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration, 











THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
pay i 


Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial 
Boston, 


THE TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE “ “20'Beyiston se. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE RECISTRATION 








4ist year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Caesar.” Register Now! 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
Write us what you want. MARION. IND 
Free Literature. Address ’ . 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established (855 














TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 


366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK people. We register only reli- 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 
CHARLES WwW. MouLrorp, Prop. to school officials. 











It pays —to pay —to get—more pay. Register Now! 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 








70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private ~ 


schools in-all 


of the country. 
Advises parents 


t schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


We can give you promotion in lines of higher salary; better location; improved subject schedules. 
MARY FRANCES WILSON, Proprietor ° 


Photographs Free! Teachers Wanted! 
50:Copies of your photograph (right size to usein makin 
applications) freewithan Agency membership. Great deman 
for teachers now from all sections of the United States. _ 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, General Offices, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


(Teachers’ Agencies Continued om Next Page) 
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(Continued from page 131!) 


PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Could the teachers throughout the country be informed 
as to the great force exerted by teachers’ agencies in bet- 
tering their conditions by bringing the school boards who 
are willing to pay larger salaries to teachers who are com- 
petent, they would hasten to enroll with a good agency 
and get in line for promotion. 














THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
101i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, its recommendations give 


4 PersoNAL Service Worth Paying For. MAnuat Free 











TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


We Can Place You in Better Positions 
Write us TO-DAY for a Free Booklet, “The Road to Good Positions.” 
ee BRANCH OFFICES: 


ROCKY NT VPN aed Portland, Ore. Minneapolis, Minn. 


IGE EMPIRE BLD'G. DENver.coLo Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
re aa a FER. A.M. M — - Los Angeles, Calif. 


OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED — OUR SUCCESS PHENOMENAL 
The Largest and Most Wideiy Patronized Teachers Agency in the West 
ENROLLMENT FEE NOT NECESSARY 


TEACHERS’ 25 E. Jackson Bld., Chicago 
ert AGENCY ur booklet “Teaching as a Busi- 


34th YEAR ness” with timely chapters on Peace 

































R ie - noe —_ 
DENVER ‘yea Balding Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 
SPOKANE Peyton Building 





ADDRESS ANY oFFiceE Of Application, etc., sent FREE, 


6534 Western Reference Teachers Wanted! 


During 1918-19 we received official] requests from employers in forty-three States and four 
foreign countries for 6534 teachers for Schools and Colleges from Kindergarten to University. 
VJUR EIGHTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING ONLY WHEN ASKED TO DO SO BY 
EMPLOYERS DIRECT. This is why OUR MEMBERS are usually chosen. They are 
wanted. No enrollment fee necessary. If you want a position with the Progressive Employers 
who depend upon our Professional Service for teachers you must use the same service they use. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 387 Journal Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Paul Yates, 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
WESTERN OFFICE: John D, Stout, 911 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Oregon 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: H. D. Yates, Stahiman Bidg., Nashville, Tennessee 
An up to date Eastern Agency for teachers. Try it. 


MINNEAPOLIS [EACHERS 
NEEDS TEACHERS RIGHT NOW 
for calls from all [parts of athe Northwest 


NO ADVAN 
306 FOURTEENTH AVENUE, S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






















Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 
vast 28 years. Write for our free booklet—‘*‘HOW TO APPLY’ 


C.M.McDANIEL, Mer. 24'S TH Micn GAN aAvenus CHICAGO, ILL. 








Continued cn Opposite Page 


The Pied Piper 


(Continued from page 101) 
There was a rustling that seemed like a 
ing 

Of merry crowds justling at pitching and 
hustling; 

Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clat- 
tering, 

Little hands clapping and little tongues 
clattering, 

And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is 
scattering, 

Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and 
laughter; 


3 Dramatic dance. Piper leading 
the children. 

IV Conclusion. The conclusion, which 
has given rise to the adage, ‘‘Al- 
ways remember to pay the piper,” 
may be recited by the narrator, 
or the lesson may end with the 
dramatic dance. Conclusion: 


So, Willy, let me and you be wipers 

Of scores out with all men —especia!ly pipers! 

And, whether they pipe us free from rats or 
from mice, 

If we promised them aught, let us keep our 
promise! 


Directions for The Shepherdess 
(See Music on page 87.) 
First VERSE 
1 Hands loosely clasped at waist, 
lean forward smiling. 
2 Point and look upwards. 


SECOND VERSE 
3 Finger on lip. 
4 Move fect as though walking very 
slowly. 
5 Action of opening a door wide. 
6 Point upwards. 


THIRD VERSE 

7 Point downwards, moving fingers 
levelly from left to right. 

8 Same as 4, but droop head and 
arms. 


FourRTH VERSE 

9 Look over left shoulder. 

10 Look down at crossed arms, as 
though carrying a lamb. 


FirtH VERSE 

11 Drop head on right arm as though 
asleep, shut eyes. 

12 Move hand upwards from waist- 
level to head. 

13 Move hand across very slowly 
above head, looking up, from left to 
right. , 

14 Same as 4. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 


In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain ag kg Faulty Systems of ng. 
Children’s Eyes io ore 
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Art Appreciation 
(Continued from page 88) 
little bridges, up the hills, past the great oak 


forests, to visit them in their own quaint 
homes! 


The Story of the Artist 


The artist who painted “A Primary School 
in Brittany” was named Jean Geoffroy (zhon 
zho’frwa). He is still living in a little village 
in Brittany, France, near the little school pic- 
tured in so many of his paintings. He is very 
fond of children, painting many pictures of 
them and counting them among his best 
friends. It is his especial delight to paint 
pictures of the poor but hard-working fisher 
folk or peasants in this little village. His 
pictures always tell a story, often so plainly 
they hardly need a title. 

The original of this oil painting is privately 
owned. 





The Ninth Annual Convention of the 
National League of Compulsory Education 
Officials was held in Philadelphia, on 
December 3, 4, 5, 6, 1919, Charles A Mac- 
Call, of Newark, the President, being in 
the chair. 

The proceedings opened with an in- 
spiring address by Mr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

Papers were read by Dr. John W. Davis, 
Director of Attendance, New York City, 
Mrs. Helen T. Wooley, of Cincinnati, 
W. S. Deffenbaugh, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, Arthur F. Lederle, 
of Detroit, Henry J. Gideon, of Phila- 
delphia, James D. Sullivan, of the N. Y. 
State Department of Education, and Mrs. 
Cora M. Bain, of Miami, Florida. 

Mr. Henry J. Gideon, of Philadelphia, 
was elected President for the ensuing year. 





Warm Your Blood 


Some people, for all their wraps, are a-cold 
whenever they are out-of-doors, even in normal 
winter weather. 

It is plain that they need the warmth there 
isin pure, rich, red blood. They could be told 
by many people, from experience, that to have 
this good blood they should take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. This great medicine has really 
made it possible for many men and women, 
boys and girls, to enjoy cold weather and resist 
the attacks of disease. It gives the right kind 
of warmth, stimulates and strengthens at the 
same time. 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the Spring U. S. 
Government examinations. 1920 Census re- 
quires thousands of clerks within a few months. 
Thousands of permanent, life positions are to 
be filled at from $1100: to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 0220, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 





(Continued from Page Opposite) 


PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is alegitimate and helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 
been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 

















Teachers holding four year High School Course, one roe Sut er a oer ely per 
TEACHERS’ Engagements commencing February, March, Apel and May continue till Christmas, Write 
BUREAU “i: 


particulars. State qualifications. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA. 





THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WEST COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
NEEDS Has Hundreds of Calls For Rural, Grade, High School and 


College Teachers. Salaries 


TEACHERS High. Enroll Free WRITE US NOW 


PRIMARY AND RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS WANTED! 


Our Employment Department has a great demand for Primary and Rural School 
Teachers of all kinds, at salaries up to $1500, and for supervisors at larger salaries. Many of 
these teachers are wanted for emergency vacancies, and some of them are for next September. 
Through our affiliated interests we cover the entire country. Whether available (East, West, 
North, South) now or not until next fall, come to the Bureau offering the largest opportunities. 

Our endeavor is to render service of every kind to teachers. Let us hear from you. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
850, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


FREE REGISTRATION 
CLARK cz 


AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for Every Registrant 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 

















CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, SPOKANE, WASH, 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 








MR. A. P. GODDARD, 


Who is Searching for Teachers 


ARE you satisfied with your present position? Would a more 

congenial atmosphere, in a more progressive school system 

please you better? Especially if the salary were larger so as 
to help you meet the High Cost of Living? 


I am searching for teachers. I have many good openings 
= waiting. I feel sure that I can locate you in exactly what you 
want, No interference with your own efforts to locate a 
place. The small fee is usually offset by the increased salary 
secured for you. 


Write for booklet: “Betty's Awakening.” It’s free. 
A. P. GODDARD, Pres. Educators-Agency, 1452 Y. M. CIA . CHICAGO 
























Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 


1228S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
As recent city superintendents, 
school employers 


An agency is your medium for a better salary. Take advantage of it. 


~ BUROPEAN TOURS 


Miss Mary E. FitzGerald 148 N. Humphrey Avenue Oak Park, Ill. 
Will resume her European Tours, Sails via Canadian Pacific Steamship Line, late in June. Returns carly in 
September. Visits England, France (battlefields), Belgium, Switzerland, Italy 











COST $7565. REFERENCES GIVEN. 
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5 y. ee 
OU can have a youthful@ 
appearance, clear complexion, 
Magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sag- 
ing facial muscles—al] through following our simple 
Sirections. Thousands have done so. Nodrugs, no waste 
of time, no big expense and quick results. Send for 
latest free booklet containing many beauty hints and 
all about the wonderful work accomplished by the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s W ork) 























Teachers and Bees 


Have you read Maeterlinck’s “Life of the 
Bee”? It’s wonderful—but no more so than 
the handsome income you can earn by keep- 
ing bees. It costs very little to start. It’s 
all in knowing how. We can 
teach you out of our 50 years’ ex- 
perience. Begin today by writing 


us if you have ever kept bees. We ° 

will then send you our handsome 

free booklet, “Bees for Pleasure 

and Profit.” It’s replete with beekeeping in- 
formation. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
402 Main Street Medina, Ohie 








“BATIK”’ 


A New Book on This Interesting 
New Craft 


The whole country is interested in the 
Oriental art known as “Batik.” For two 
thousand years the Javanese women have 
been painting their gowns, scarfs, and other 
textile articles in beautiful designs and brilliant 
colors. 

At the present time there is no practical 
working manual giving instructions for making 
“Batik.” For this reason Art workers and 
Art teachers will be interested in the announce- 
ment of a new volume entitled “First Lessons 
in Batik,” by Mary C. Scovel, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Handicraft Guild of Minnea>olis, 
Minnesota, which is to be published shortly 
by Tue Pranc Company. The book will 
contain several chapters on the history of 
“Batik,” but the body of the book will be 
devoted to detailed instructions for all kinds 
of “Batik” work with specific problems, such 
as the making of blouses, scarfs; handkerchiefs, 
table throws, draperies, etc. The book will 
be profusely illustrated with drawings, showing 
the handling of the frame, the molten wax 
and the dyes, as well as the numerous illustra- 
tions of “ Batik” work by both Javanese and 
American artists. 

This volume promises to answer questions, 
“‘Whatis Batik?” and “How to Make Batik.” 
It is stated that it does not require a great 
technical ability to produce very beautiful 
“Batik” work, if one follows the directions 
carefully. Published by Prang & Company, 
Chicago, II. 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. 


Organizers of small parties wanted. Univer- 








sity Tours, Box M426, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Blackboard Stencils for Special Days 


In using these stencils you merely place the stencil against 
the blackboard and rub your ordinary blackboard eraser over 
it, and the outline appears on the blackboard so you can 
readily and easily fill in the lines as much heavier as you wish. 





HAPPY NEW YEAR 
Price, 20 cents each. Size 24 x 36 
“‘New Year Welcome” (Angels) 
“Welcome” (large fancy letters) 
“‘Heppy New Year to you all.” 


LINCOLN STENCILS 
Portrait of Lincoln, 10 cents. 
Large Portrait of Lincoln, 15 cents. 
Lincoln, the Railsplitter, 15 cents. 
Log Cabin, 15 cents. 
Statue of Lincoln, 15 cents. 
Boyhood of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


HIAWATHA STENCILS 
18 x 23 inches. Price, owe per set 


Wigwam Red 

Hiawatha in Cradle Hiawatha 

Minnehaha ‘omis 

Forest Scene Hiawatha Fishing 
24 x 36 inches 24 x 36 inches 


ROLLS OF HONOR 
Price, 15 cents each, 6 for 75 cents 
No. 1. U.S. Coat-of Arms. No. 2. Storks with 
Scroll and Flowers. No. 3. Laurel Wreath Pattern. 
No. 4. Scroll and Birds with Gothic Letters. No. 5. 
Word “Meritorious” with Scroll... 


These maps are on paper, 24 x 36 inches, showing 
Mountains, Lakes, Rivers, Cities and Political 


Large Washington on Horseback, 20 cents. 


STENCIL MAPS 


1 Eastern Hemisphere 9 British Isles 17 Central States, W. Division 

2 Western i 10 West Indies 18 Pacific States and Territories 

3 North America 1l United States 19 Boston Harbor 

4 South America 12 ,New 5 20 Massachusetts 

5 Europe 13 Middle tic States 21 Canada 

6 Asia 14 Southern States, E. Division 22 Palestine ae ; 

7 Africa 15 Southern States, W. Division 23..Map ee eee of Terri- 

8 Australia 16 Central States, E. Division tory to rteen nal 
States, when acquired and how. 


SPECIAL BORDER DECORATIONS 


Price, 15 cents each, 6 for 75 cents 


No. 1. Holly Leaves and Berries. No. 2. Ivy Leaf 
Pattern. No. 3. Oak Leaves and Acorns. No. 4. 
Dogwood Leaves and Blossoms. No. 5. Anthemion 
Pattern. No.6. Blackberry Pattern No,7. Grape 
Vine Pattern. No. 8. Olive Branch Pattern. 


WASHINGTON STENCILS 
Portrait of Washington, 10 cents. 
Portrait of Martha Washington, 20 cents. 
Large Portrait of Washington, 20 cents. 
Mount Vernon, 15 cents. 
Washington and His Mother, 15 cents. 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, 15 cents 


PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS 


U. S. Flag, 10 cents. Large Spread with 
National Emblem, vel me, 24 x 36, price, 
20 cents. Liberty Bell, 10 cents. Washingtoz on 


aoe. “f-- { Washington, Lincoln, Grant 
xtra to " , Grant, 
Longfellow and Columbus, price, 20 cents each. 


Latitude and Longitude, location of the principal 


visions. Price of each, 20 cents, 6 for $1.00. 





“BOSTON CHICAGO 


th rpe meee , 








- EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK ‘SAN FRANCISCO 


European Tours 


Miss FitzGerald says her success as a 
European conductor is due to the friends she 
made when a contributor to PopuLtar Epv- 
CATOR and Prrary Epucation. Subscribers 
from Maine to California have furnished a 
large part of her traveling family. 

Her itineraries are planned to insure the 
greatest profit and pleasure to the traveler. 
No walking from point to point of interest, 
however short the distance, is done by her 
parties. 

No hit-or-miss meals. Good food eaten 
regularly and good beds make happy travelers 
and to make happy travelers is her chief aim. 
Mrs. Eva Kellogg, formerly editor of 
Primary Epucation, said of her: 

“People are born not made who know how 
to take you on a summer trip. Miss Fitz- 
Gerald is a natural leader.” 





Annual Meeting 


The School Garden Association of 
America holds its annual meeting all day 
Monday, February 23, 1920, in the Lattice 
Room of the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio. All teachers interested in school 
supervised gardening should attend. 

Anyone interested in this Association 
may become a member by paying the 
annual membership fee of $1.00 to the 
Secretary, E. F. Murphy, Richmond, Ind, 








Dare to be true; nothing can 
need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most, 
grows two thereby. 
— George Herbert 





The above is ONE of the 
106 MEMORY GEMS 


For Primary Grades 
contained in the set of 


Easy Memory Gems 
For Little Folks 








Thirty Manila Cards, size three by four 
inches, encased in attractive cloth-covered 
box— selections from the following authors: 


Shaw A. A. Procter 
Lincoln Hale 
Alice Cary Pope 
Mann Longfellow 
Samuel Butler Mrs. Amelia Opie 

ames Montgomery . G. Whittier 

la W. Wilcox rances Osgood 

Watts Allerton 
Phoebe Cary Kingsley 
Coleridge Lowell 


and many others. 


Full Set, Price, 30 cents, Postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school. Samples free. 
Seibert Pig. Co., Box 209, Dover, Ohio 








THIS NOVA-TONE 


Free Tarkine macnine 


Case Mahogany finish, enameled parts, 


































Bradley’s Straight-Line Picture 
Cut-Outs 


Combining Paper Cutting, Coloring and Con- 
struction Busy Work 


Boy Blue, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Alice of 
“Wonderland” fame and her friends, The Gryphon, 
The Dodo and other characters beloved by children — 
all with movable arms, legs and heads — are made 
from these Cut-Outs. 


Six Different Sets 
No. 8212. Fairy Tale 
No. 8213. The Family 
No. 8214. Alice in Wonderland 
No. 8215. Mother Goose 
No. 8216. Toyland. 
No. 8300. Playtime Circus 


Twelve Cut-Outs to a Set. 
Price, each set, $0.25; Postage, $0.06. 
When ordering, state series wanted. 


Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 
8291. Designed for review work in phonetics. 
The teacher can determine at a glance the individual 
child’s knowledge of phonetics by noting the results 
of his efforts to make complete words on this card. 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


8271. A new, large type word builder. Printed 
on high-grade tag stock. Extra strong box to with- 
stand the constant handling and hard usage to which 
the “builder” box is subjected. Contains an extra 
large quantity of tablets. 

Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011. A selection of words for expression sentence 
building, printed on heavy manila tablets, in large 
type, with each word duplicated in medial script on 

e reverse side. When properly put together the 
words form the first basal story in Book I, “ Progressive 
Road in Reading.” 

Price, per box, $0.15; mailing weight, 6 oz. 














Poster Patterns 
By LuLta Maup CHANCE 


8210. This poster work provides interesting occu- 
pation lessons through which the child’s mind is 
receiving information while, at the same time, his 
hand and eye are being trained. The posters are 
designed to illustrate the subject-matter of Chance’s 
“Little Folks in Many Lands,” and by their use the 
child becomes familiar with children of many race 
types and develops an interest in people of other 
countries. Eight plates, sixe 9 x 12, in artistic port- 
folio. 

Price, per set, $0.35; mailing weight, 8 oz. 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number 


8290. Made in the form of dominoes. Strong 
manila cards size 68 x 10 inches; domino dots printed 
in dark green ink, one inch in diameter. Twenty- 
four cards, containing all number combinations from 
1 to 10. In a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.60; mailing weight, 1lb. 30z 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 


8281. Printed on heavy manila tag stock, with large 
numerals in bold type. It contains a large quantity 
of numerals from 1 to 10 and supply of mathematical 
denominations. Strong box. An exceptionally fine 
builder. Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley’s Number Work for Beginners 


8265. A unique number matching device including 
a card on the edge of which square notches are cut, 
the sections between the notches bearing answers to 
problems printed on small tablets, which fit into 
the notched squares. By reversing the card, the 
pupil has the answer to each problem. 

All addition, subtraction, multiplication, division 
and factoring combinations from one to ten, are 
provided for. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz, 


The Bradley Catalogue contains 144 pages of vital interest to every teacher. A post. 
card request will place a copy on your desk, 
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KANSAS school teacher uses the morning roll- 
call as part of the daily dental hygiene lesson. 


Each child is given a small calendar, which is kept 
in his desk or on one corner. 


The teacher calls for those who brushed their teeth 
ahd_as hands are raised, each child checks the date. 
Those who did not brush their teeth mark a cipher 
around the calendar figure for the day. 


Free Educational Material 
To Help You Teach 
“Good Teeth— Good Health” 


AT the first step of habit, forming should 
be pleasant and impressive is an accepted 
teaching axiom. 


: 


Send for free trial tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream for your pupils —then with a 
new game, such as the morning calendar 
record, you can add fresh interest to the daily 
hygiene lesson. 


Ask for a supply of Colgate Classroom Helps 
(sent ‘without charge with the free tubes) to 
sustain an impressive interest in the “Habit -for 
Health” — the habit of regular tooth-brushing. 


Colgate Classroom Helps 
Sent Without Charge 


The «Colgate Educational Material is freely 
offered you as a teacher. Educators write en- 
thusiastically about these helps, as shown by 
Solve the problem of enlio- 
ening your dental hygiene 


lessons —send the coupon, 
properly filled out, to-day. 





Colgate & Co., Dept. 80,199 Fulton St., N.Y 


I am a teacher in the............4.....-45. School, 
District No......... , having in my direct charge......... 
scholars.’ ' 


It isa rule of our 
te Classroom 


Will you please send me, free of charge for school work 
only, trial tubes and reminder cards for 2ll my scholars? 
You may refer to (Name of School Superintendent or 
member of School Board)............. 
ics: 28 «oho Mats reas 0's alan an tn sn ge «ku uid noel 


oo 


NED, oie. 6 i psties cascades Popelidtion ........ 6.3 ..32. 
County... .... Rs dpe an cabans sxe WONG 6 635. Rien Ns hia 
(if there is no‘Express Office in your town write here 


accutate express shipping address) ...................4. 
‘(This offer good-only in U. S. A.) 
ans evens: 








the following letter which is one of thousands: 


“You are certainly doing a good deal toward the 
promotion of more sanitary conditions in our 
schools and deserve the support and co-operation 
of every Superintendent, Principal and Teacher 
in this country. I thank you for the results so 
plainly seen in my school.” 

(Name of writer on request.) 


You, too, will get many helpful ideas from 
these Colgate Aids to awaken new response to 
work-a-day hygiene lessons. 

Send for Colgate 

Educational Material — see Coupon 


The following material is sent you without 
charge:. Free trial tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, Reminder Cards for your pupils 
(instructive home reminders to brush the 
teeth) with teacher booklets and other prac- 
tical suggestions to aid you in teaching the 
need of proper dental care. 


Educational Department that these 
tielps can be sent to an individual 

ly once in any school year. tex=chers 
teocaily in charge of a class are entitled to supplies. 






COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 






NEW YORK 














